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MANY  books  have  been  written  on  speaking 
In  public,  but  this  one  concerns  your 
everyday  speech — at  the  dining  table  and  in  the 
living  room,  over  the  telephone  and  across  the 
counter,  in  the  office  and  on  the  street. 

What,  for  example,  makes  e  an  /?,  and  what 
makes  u  sl  ul  What  makes  the  sound  of  one 
different  from  the  other  ?  Why  do  so  many  people 
get  them  oif  key  ?  How  can  one  keep  from  doing 
so? 

Why  are  p,  b,  and  m  In  reality  triplets  In  the 
consonant  family  Instead  of  being  merely  widely 
scattered  letters  as  our  antiquated  alphabet 
would  Indicate?  What  bearing  has  this  on 
everyday  speech  ? 

Why  is  ^  a  true  vowel,  but  i  a  diphthong,  and 
what  difference  does  It  make  when  you  speak  ? 

What,  exactly  and  scientifically,  are  the  com- 
mon faults  of  American  speech  ?  How  can  one 
who  wants  to  do  so  improve  his  speech  ? 
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At  what  age  should  children  begin  to  speak? 
What  causes  the  ever-increasing  percentage  of 
defective  speech  in  children?  Why  should  one 
child  in  each  hundred  be  afflicted  with  the 
tragedy  of  stuttering  ? 

On  these  questions  modern  research  has  made 
discoveries  as  interesting,  and  perhaps  as  signif- 
icant in  their  way,  as  were  those  of  Pasteur  in 
chemistry  and  Darwin  in  biology.  But  the  knowl- 
edge remains  a  closed  book  to  the  public  at  large, 
a  public  which  must  use  speech  every  day  and 
which  needs  to  use  it  well.  The  knowledge  exists 
in  print  to  be  sure,  but  in  a  form  decipherable 
only  by  experts.  To  get  it  one  must  wade 
through  treatises  bristling  with  graphs,  palato- 
grams.  X-ray  photography,  and  scientific  for- 
mulas. This  book  attempts  to  translate  it  into 
plain  English. 

W.  N.  B. 

Honolulu,  T.  H., 
March,  1937. 
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Everyday  Speech  Faults 


I 


what  Is  Wrong  with  American 
Speech? 

How  good  Is  your  speech?  Why  does  it 
matter?  What  can  be  done  about  it? 
These  are  the  pertinent  questions  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  pages  following. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  are  an  average  person, 
the  so-called  typical  American.  If  your  speech 
were  tested  by  experts  using  scientific  instru- 
ments, and  compared  with  the  fortunate  few 
with  superior  speech,  where  would  you  rank? 
One  answer  comes  to  us  from  the  test  director 
for  one  of  the  largest  film  studios.  He  had  250 
applicants  for  screen  work.  Their  speech,  we 
might  presume,  was  better  than  the  average, 
yet  the  studio  at  once  eliminated  235  as  unfit. 
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The  remaining  fifteen  were  given  screen  audi- 
tions, and  twelve  of  these  were  also  found  to  be 
unfit.  Only  three  were  hired.  This,  declared  the 
director,  was  a  representative  average.  The 
sound  director  of  a  second  studio  was  asked  if  he 
had  also  found  this  to  be  true.  He  answered  yes, 
adding  that  "the  percentage  of  suitable  voices 
among  the  average  applicant  for  sound  picture 
work  is  very  low."  How  good  is  typical  American 
speech }  The  question  begs  the  question.  Ameri- 
can speech  is  so  poor  that  scarcely  more  than 
one  person  in  a  hundred  has  a  voice  fit  for  screen 
work. 

Rightly  you  may  answer  that  you  never  intend 
using  it  for  screen  work,  that  you  want  to  know 
how  fit  it  is  for  the  everyday  affairs  of  life. 
So  let  us  consider  an  even  more  exhaustive  survey 
which  comes  from  experts  who  test  the  speech 
of  college  freshmen.  Assuredly  college  fresh- 
men are  not  inferior  in  speech  to  the  American 
average;  yet  a  careful  and  thorough  exam- 
ination by  experts  reveals  the  startling  informa- 
tion that  less  than  lo  per  cent  of  them  have 
out-and-out  pure  voices  with  clear-cut  speech, 
that  only  48  per  cent,  including  the  superior 
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group,  have  speech  that  Is  even  "satisfactory," 
and  that  52  per  cent,  by  the  lowest  of  standards, 
must  be  classed  as  "unsatisfactory." 

What  Is  "unsatisfactory"  speech,  you  ask? 
It  IS  speech  that  Is  muffled,  guttural,  strident, 
rasping,  shrill,  raucous,  monopltched,  flat  or 
nasal,  or  speech  in  which  the  articulation  is  so 
blurred  that  those  around  must  continually 
resort  to  that  most  monotonous  phrase  in  Amer- 
ican conversation,  "What  did  you  say?"  It  is  the 
kind  that  is  trade-marked  by  jaw  laziness,  lip 
laziness,  and  a  substitution  of  the  nose  for  the 
vocal  cords,  until  one  foreign  wit  was  moved  to 
wonder  If  American  vocal  cords  were  not  "The 
Lost  Chord."  It  Is  speech  that  causes  cultured 
people  from  other  lands  to  raise  their  eyebrows 
,  when  we  speak.  It  is  speech  In  which  the  mouth 
is  kept  closed,  as  Corlnne  Lowe  once  said,  "like 
the  front  room  of  an  old-fashioned  farmhouse," 
and  is  opened  only  for  airing.  It  is  the  kind  of 
speech  that  52  per  cent  of  Americans  have; 
another  38  per  cent  are  not  entirely  free 
from  It. 

Now,  If  yours  is  the  exception  and  you  are 
satisfied,  you  are  advised  to  stop  reading  at  this 
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point.  We  are  done  with  the  sport  of  potshooting 
the  much-shot-at  American  speech.  We  are  now 
going  to  do  what  most  critics  have  not  at- 
tempted, namely,  analyze  what  specifically  is 
wrong  with  American  speech,  and  then  show 
how  the  person  who  wants  to  improve  his  speech 
may  do  so.  It  will  not  interest  those  who  are 
unconcerned  with  such  improvement.  It  will, 
I  hope,  interest  those  who  are. 

Technically  speaking,  there  are  four  common 
faults  of  American  speech. 

I.  First,  the  typical  American  voice  is  flat  or 
thin.  Commonly  we  say  that  it  lacks  fullness  or 
body.  In  scientific  language,  it  lacks  resonance. 
Now,  what  is  resonance  ?  Have  you  ever  walked 
down  the  halls  of  an  empty  stone  corridor  and 
heard  your  footsteps  resounding?  That  is  reso- 
nance. Have  you  ever  observed  how  weak  a  tuning 
fork  sounds  when  held  in  the  hand  as  compared 
with  how  loud  it  sounds  when  set  on  a  table.'' 
Resonance  makes  the  difference.  A  catgut  string 
stretched  between  two  posts  gives  only  a  faint 
sound,  but,  when  the  same  string  is  drawn  over 
the  sounding  box  of  a  violin,  resonance  produces 
a  greatly  magnified  sound. 
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^Resonance  has  three  functions:  (i)  It  greatly 
amplifies  the  sound.  (2)  It  enriches  it.  (3)  It 
gives  the  tone  that  special,  distinctive  quality 
which  distinguishes  a  violin  from  a  pipe  organ, 
one  human  voice  from  another,  or  the  sound  of 
a  from  0. 

The  human  voice  has  possibilities  of  tremen- 
dous resonance.  Part  of  it  comes  llke]the  resonance 
produced  In  a  pipe  organ — from  reverbera- 
tion; in  the  human  body  reverberation  is  pro- 
duced In  the  windpipe,  the  mouth,  and  the  nasal 
cavities.  The  remainder  of  it  comes  like  the 
resonance  produced  on  a  piano  sounding  board — 
by  sympathetic  vibration;  in  the  body  this  Is 
done  by  the  bones  in  the  chest,  jaw,  hard  palate, 
and  cranium. 

The  average  voice  neglects  these  possibilities. 
A  granddaddy  bullfrog  knows  the  art;  he  can  be 
heard  for  miles.  But  some  human  beings  cannot 
be  heard  across  the  dinner  table.  Not  only 
are  their  voices  weak;  they  are  also  thin  and  flat. 
They  lack  resonance — resonance  not  only  for 
amplification,  but  also  for  enrichment  and 
distinctness  of  tone.  What  such  people  should 
do  Is  (i)  to  have  more  breath  In  their  lungs  when 
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they  speak,  (2)  to  apply  more  strength  in  the 
diaphragm  and  more  tension  in  the  chest  walls 
when  they  speak,  and  (3)  to  direct  the  tones 
forward  in  the  mouth  so  as  to  secure  the  right 
kind  of  resonance.  These  matters  we  shall  discuss 
later  in  detail. 

2.  Next,  the  typical  American  voice  is  nasal. 
In  all  the  English  language  there  are  only  three 
nasal  sounds.  They  are  m,  n,  and  ng.  They 
should  be  nasalized,  they  only,  and  no  others. 
But  Americans,  with  a  nonchalance  unequaled 
by  other  civilized  peoples  on  this  planet,  tend  to 
nasalize  all  sounds  before  and  after  true  nasal 
sounds.  In  the  word  hand,  for  example,  the  vowel 
a  is  nasalized  because  it  precedes  the  nasal  n; 
and  in  the  word  more  the  vowel  0  is  nasalized 
because  It  follows  the  nasal  w. 

For  some  years  I  have  conducted  an  Interest- 
ing experiment  with  the  word  now  while  testing 
the  speech  of  college  students.  Each  student 
first  pronounced  the  word  without  any  instruc- 
tions. About  twelve  out  of  every  hundred  pro- 
nounce it  correctly.  The  other  eighty-eight  force 
the  sound  ow  through  the  nose.  Then  this  defect 
is  pointed  out  and  it  is  explained  that  the  sound 
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ozv  should  be  wholly  in  the  mouth,  and  not  in 
the  nose;  that  the  ozv  in  now  should  sound  to  the 
ear  exactly  like  the  ozu  in  how.  But  even  after  this 
explanation  and  after  repeated  demonstration, 
sixty-one  students  in  every  hundred  cannot  say 
^'now^^  except  by  forcing  the  whole  word  through 
the  nose!  As  for  pronouncing  words  in  which  there 
are  two  or  more  nasals — mind,  lonesome,  longing, 
gentlemen,  etc. — such  words  ordinarily  are  not 
pronounced.  They  are  blown  through  the 
nose. 

The  primary  cause  of  nasalization  lies  in  the 
soft  palate.  This  interesting  part  of  the  human 
anatomy  is  a  membrane  stretched  across  the 
roof  of  the  mouth  at  its  back.  (Put  your  fore- 
finger as  far  back  in  the  mouth  as  it  will  go,  push 
against  the  roof,  and  you  will  feel  it.)  It  is  a  valve 
that  can  be  raised  and  lowered  to  help  shape 
the  mouth  for  each  desired  sound.  But  with  the 
typical  American,  especially  the  Middle  Western 
American,  the  soft  palate  is  inert  and  little  used. 
Yet  if  vowels  adjoining  the  nasals — as  the  a  in 
shame  and  the  i  in  pine — are  to  be  kept  pure,  this 
valve,  or  soft  palate,  must  lend  active  aid.  It 
must  keep  the  two  sharply  separated,  sending 
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the  nasal  sound  through  the  nose  and  the  vowel 
sound  through  the  mouth. 

If  yours  Is  an  Inert  soft  palate,  you  need  to 
examine  the  Inside  of  the  mouth  with  a  mirror 
and  learn  how  to  move  the  soft  palate  In  aay 
desired  way.  Particularly  helpful  will  be  the 
practice  of  sounding  two  notes  In  rapid  succes- 
sion— a-a  or  e-e  or  o-o — In  which  the  second 
sound  Is  one  octave  higher  than  the  first.  This 
requires  a  sharp  movement  of  the  soft  palate 
and  will  give  Inert  palates  much  needed  exercise. 

It  might  be  added  that  a  few  people  also  have 
nasal  speech  because  the  soft  palate  and  its 
surrounding  muscles  are  too  tense.  Such  voices  are 
hard,  "tinny,"  and  easily  recognized.  They  need 
a  loosened  jaw  and  relaxed  throat  muscles. 

If  your  speech  Is  nasal.  It  Is  probably  due  to 
one  of  the  above  two  reasons^  and  you  can  easily 
find  out  which  one  It  is. 

3 .  Third,  the  typical  American  speech  is 
muffled  by  Insufficient  use  of  the  jaw,  lips,  and 
tongue.  This  is  more  than  mere  jaw  laziness, 

^  Of  course,  there  may  be  organic  reasons,  such  as  a  cleft  palate, 
which  require  the  attention  of  a  surgeon;  but  in  the  first  part  of  this 
book  we  are  concerned  throughout  with  the  speech  of  the  average 
person  not  afflicted  with  physical  deformities. 
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lip  laziness,  and  tongue  laziness.  It  is  the  lack 
of  training  these  members  ever  to  be  used.  The 
problem  is  quite  too  complex  to  discuss  here  in 
full;  that  will  be  done  in  Chapters  III  and  IV  on 
vowel  and  consonant  sounds.  But  in  preface  we 
may  say  that  some  sounds,  as  1  and  oo,  are  made 
with  the  tongue  bunched  and  the  jaws  nearly 
closed.  Others,  as  ah  and  l  are  made  with  the 
tongue  flat  and  the  jaws  opened  wide.  At  least 
they  should  be  made  that  way,  and  must  be  made 
that  way  if  they  are  correctly  sounded.  But  the 
average  person  refuses  to  open  his  jaw  and  to 
move  his  tongue  except  to  yawn  and  eat.  He  has 
a  vague  idea  perhaps  that  it  should  be  done  also 
in  speaking,  but  this  is  overweighed  by  a  feeling 
of  articulatory  chastity,  and  his  mouth  remains 
closed  and  his  tongue  inert  through  all  forms  of 
speech. 

As  an  exercise  in  getting  the  mouth  open,  I 
have  asked  hundreds  of  students  to  open  their 
mouths  wide  enough  for  a  fifty-cent  piece  to  be 
inserted  endwise  between  the  teeth,  and  to  hold 
them  in  that  position  while  they  say  ^,  as  in  at. 
Half  of  them  in  this  exercise  did  not  get  the  jaw 
opened  wide  enough  to  insert  a  lead  pencil  between 
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their  teeth!  Theirs  was  the  Great  American  Jaw, 
as  rigid  as  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  the  curse  and 
affliction  of  American  speech. 

Take  your  jaw,  therefore,  to  a  mirror  and  learn 
to  open  It  In  speech. 

The  lips  also  are  required  In  speech,  albeit 
grossly  neglected.  So  while  you  practice  speech 
before  a  mirror,  study  the  part  they  should  play. 
Observe  particularly  that  the  vowel  sounds  of 
00  (tool),  0  (go),  and  azv  (ought)  can  be  sounded 
correctly  only  with  rounded  lips,  and  that  If  the 
lips  are  not  rounded  the  sounds  become  sour 
notes,  resembling  a  cross  between  the  true 
sounds  and  those  of  do  as  In  foot,  it  as  In  but, 
and  0  as  In  cot. 

4.  Finally,  American  speech  Is  trade-marked 
by  sloppy  pronunciation.  We  say  whut  for  what, 
becuz  for  because,  nothin  for  nothing,  doncher  for 
don^t  you,  and  whassat  for  what's  that.  One  seldom 
hears  particular.  We  are  pertlk^rler  not  to  pro- 
nounce It  correctly.  Economists  tell  us  that  we 
have  become  an  Industrial  nation,  but  our  Indus- 
trial products  are  man^frfactured,  not  manu- 
factured. America  must  preserve  Its  constitution, 
conservatives  warn  us,  but  for  most  of  us  It  is  a 
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constitootion,  not  a  constitt^tlon.  Students  come 
out  of  our  public  schools  having  studied,  not 
literature,  but  liticher.  *'Why  do  you  call  it 
liticher?"  I  demanded  of  an  unusually  intelligent 
high-school  graduate.  "Well,  I  know  it  is  litera- 
ture,''^ he  replied,  "but  I  heard  an  English  teacher 
call  it  liticher  for  four  years  and  I  thought  that 
it  could  not  be  so  bad  If  she  pronounced  It  that 
way." 

The  radio  is  freer  from  this  carelessness  than 
is  everyday  speech,  but  even  it  leaves  something 
to  be  desired.  From  California  a  discerning 
listener  writes,  in  a  personal  letter:  "Here  Is  a 
list  of  words  I  made  from  the  radio  one  evening 
in  about  half  an  hour,  and  I  have  heard  them 
repeated  often:  twenny,  fordy-four,  niney-nine, 
authorties,  gennelmun,  Artie  Circle,  Anartic  Circle, 
frenly,  consonly  (constantly)."  He  then  added 
that  "People  who  come  to  California  are  de- 
lighted with  the  gorgeous  Polnsettlas  that  bloom 
in  the  winter,  but  call  them  Poinsettas.  They  shy 
visibly  at  that  little  i  in  the  last  syllable,  really 
as  though  It  were  bad  taste." 

These,  then,  are  the  commonest  faults  of 
American  speech.  They  are  the  obstacles  to  be 
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overcome  by  those  who  seek  good  speech.  They 
are  the  problems  to  be  discussed  in  detail 
through  later  chapters. 

In  overcoming  them  one  should  not  rely  wholly 
on  the  directions  given  in  this  or  any  book,  but 
should  supplement  these  instructions  by  training 
the  ear  to  distinguish  good  speech  from  bad. 
In  the  last  analysis  we  speak,  not  from  rules, 
but  from  habit.  Speech  is  like  music  in  that  we 
can  train  our  ear  to  detect  its  nuances  and 
rhythms.  We  learn  by  the  ear  to  distinguish 
between  sour  notes  and  pure  ones,  between 
correct  sounds  and  distorted  ones,  between  good 
speech  and  jargon.  We  can  learn  the  rules  of 
thumb;  we  should  learn  them,  but  in  the  end 
we  shall  speak  by  ear  rather  than  by  rule.  For 
that  reason  we  should  learn  the  music  of  good 
speech. 

How  shall  we  do  it.^*  Had  I  attempted  to  tell 
you  twenty  years  ago,  the  task  would  have  been 
much  harder.  Today  it  is  easier  because  we  have 
the  radio  for  guide  and  counsel.  Turn  on  your 
radio.  Listen  to  the  announcers  of  the  nation- 
wide broadcasting  chains.  As  you  listen,  remem- 
ber that  they  are  using   (i)   lips,   (2)  jaw,   (3) 
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tongue,  and  (4)  soft  palate  to  shape  the  exact 
sounds  of  speech.  Try  repeating  a  few  words  after 
them  in  order  to  measure  your  speech  by  theirs, 
but  be  not  too  discouraged  by  comparison.  Note 
especially  those  two  oft-repeated  statements: 
"This  is  the  National  Broadcasting  Company" 
and  "This  is  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem." You  will  find  that  carefully  trained 
announcers  do  not  say  "N^shional"  or  "Broad- 
casting," nor  do  they  use  a  sound  halfway  be- 
tween e  and  a  as  do  nine  persons  in  ten.  The  best 
announcers  open  their  mouths,  lower  their  jaws, 
and  give  a  full  low  a  as  in  at.  Observe  too  that 
none  of  them  say  "  Jr<?rlumbia  "  or  "Kolumby^r." 
but  articulate  It  with  an  exact  shading,  "Z"o- 
lum-hi-ay 

Listen  further  and  you  will  notice  that,  unlike 
many  persons  in  daily  conversation,  they  do  not 
say  zvuz  for  was,  ketch  for  catch,  or  didja  for  did 
you.  They  actually  pronounce  the  word  itself 
instead  of  some  sloppy  substitute  sound. 

Listen  still  further  and  you  will  discover  that 
these  good  announcers  do  not  center  their  tones 
(i)  high  up  In  the  head,  (2)  back  in  the  throat, 
or  (3)  through  the  nose.  Instead  they  project  all 
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sounds  (except  the  nasals  w,  n,  and  ng)  through 
the  mouth.  Therefore  their  tones  are  pure. 

By  doing  this  you  can  develop  an  ear  for  good 
speech  that  will  aid  you  in  reading  the  remainder 
of  this  book. 

I  gave  this  advice  not  long  ago  to  the  readers 
of  a  popular  woman's  magazine  and  a  good 
woman  from  Rhode  Island  took  me  severely  to 
task.  I  had  named  a  few  announcers  outstanding 
for  their  use  of  pure  speech,  whereupon  she 
retorted  by  writing,  "In  my  mind's  eye  (or 
should  I  say  ear  .^)  I  go  back  to  the  football  games 

which  are  broadcast  weekly  by  Mr. ,  and 

this  is  what  I  recall:  *Bullieve  you  me.  Folks, 
is  this  a  honey  of  a  football  game,  or  is  It  a  honey 
of  a  football  game?'  'Boy,  oh  Boy,  is  the  mob 
here  all  pepped  up  over  this  man's  ball  game?' 
and  more  of  the  same."  She  was,  therefore, 
"horrified"  that  I  should  hold  up  such  an 
announcer  "as  an  example  of  clean-cut  diction 
and  pure  Enghsh  usage." 

I  have  cited  her  viewpoint  to  save  others  from 
the  same  misunderstanding.  We  are  not  here 
concerned  whether  an  announcer  says,  "Believe 
you  me,  Folks,"  or  whether  he  says,  "I  earnestly 
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assure  you,  my  fellow  countrymen";  whether 
he  labels  the  affair  as  "a  honey  of  a  football 
game,"  or  elevates  it  to  "a  gallant  display  of 
athletic  prowess."  These  certainly  are  matters 
to  be  determined  in  the  all-round  rating  of  an 
announcer,  and  you  have  free  choice  of  which 
you  prefer,  but  they  are  not  to  be  considered 
here  by  us.  We  are  concerned  with  the  single 
point  of  whether  the  announcer's  words  are  enun- 
ciated with  clean-cut  diction.  All  else  is  here  beside 
the  point.  The  cold  fact  is  that,  in  spite  of 
obvious  and  regrettable  deficiencies  in  many 
announcers,  they  are  superior  as  a  class  in  speech 
diction  to  the  average  person,  even  in  Rhode 
Island.  By  thoughtful  listening  to  the  best 
announcers  we  can  train  our  ears  to  their  nuances 
and  rhythms,  to  their  precise  shading  of  tones 
and  clean-cut  enunciation  of  consonants — in 
short,  to  the  music  of  good  speech. 


n 

Why  Does  It  Matter? 

WHY  does  it  matter  whether  my  speech  is 
good  or  bad,  some  will  insist,  so  long  as  I 
am  understood?  But  is  the  issue  so  simple  as 
this? 

Man  has  codified  a  system  of  sounds  known  as 
language,  the  most  intricate  code  in  existence. 
We  might  paraphrase  Wendell  Johnson  by 
saying  that  he  uses  it  for  translating  thought 
into  idle  gossip  and  serious  conversation,  for 
transacting  business  and  articulating  sonnets, 
for  winning  his  helpmate  and  deifying  his  Maker. 
There  is  no  escape  from  its  daily  and  hourly  use. 
Printing  and  writing  are  supplements,  but  in 
daily  aifairs  they  cannot  be  substitutes.  It  is  the 
greatest  man-made  creation  under  the  heavens, 
without    which    all    other   creations    would   be 

i8 
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impossible;  and  he  who  masters  It  not,  or  who 
masters  it  ill,  must  live  the  less  abundant  life. 

Thousands  so  live  today — men  of  high  thought, 
but  hidden  talents,  because  they  cannot  tell 
others  what  they  know  and  how  they  feel ;  women 
with  awkward  tongues  that  force  them  to  a  life 
of  handicaps  and  thwarted  ambitions.  They  are 
the  misfits  and  recluses  of  society. 

Millions  more  speak  poorly  because  they  do 
not  care.  "I  c'n  make  'em  unnerstan'  me,  'n 
thas'  enough,  isn't  it?"  they  insist.  That,  of 
course,  depends  on  one's  standard.  By  such  a 
standard  one  might  fittingly  wear  overalls  at  a 
dinner  party  ("they  keep  me  warm,  don't 
they?"),  or  carry  food  to  the  mouth  with  a  knife 
("gets  It  in,  doesn't  it?"). 

Good  speech,  we  admit,  is  a  late  acquisition 
of  the  American  people,  and  we  do  not  need  to 
apologize  for  its  lateness.  More  literally  than 
Caesar,  "we  came,  we  saw,  we  conquered"  on 
this  new  continent.  It  took  courage  and  energy, 
and  we  can  be  proud  of  those  attributes  in  our 
forebears.  It  took  applied  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
gun,  the  ax,  and  the  plow.  Good  speech  assuredly 
was  no  asset  in  this  physical  conquest,  and  we 
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lost  that  which  was  brought  from  the  Old  World. 
But  the  physical  conquest  is  now  over  and  the 
frontier  has  vanished.  There  are  no  longer  virgin 
forests  to  be  girdled  by  the  ax;  no  longer  is  a 
gun  required  for  procuring  food  or  for  defense 
against  Indians,  and  fewer  people  are  handling 
the  plow.  Ours  is  a  new  day,  "New  Lords,  new 
laws."  It  is  a  world  of  social  and  economic 
impact  wherein  we  are  in  constant  elbow  reach 
of  our  fellows.  Few  If  any  of  us  are  otherwise 
engaged  than  in  selling  personalities,  goods,  or 
ideas;  and  speech  is  our  medium  of  exchange. 
It  is  almost  literally  true  that  good  speech  has 
replaced  the  gun  and  ax  as  an  instrument  of  sur- 
vival on  fittest  terms. 

In  this  we  are  following  the  beaten  path  of  all 
older  societies.  We  could  dig  out  the  records  on 
Athens  and  Rome  and  show  that  as  their  civiliza- 
tions matured  good  speech  became  a  part  of  the 
order.  Aristotle  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of 
speech,  and  Cicero  wrote  numerous  treatises  on 
the  subject.  But  these  facts  are  well-known  and 
we  mention  them  only  in  passing. 

The  case  of  France  is  less  known  and  more  to 
the  point.  Louis  XIV,  renowned  for  his  cryptic 
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aphorism,  ^^Uetat?  Cest  moi,^^  applied  his  power 
of  state  to  Industrialize  France  and  to  make 
it  a  prosperous  nation.  He  encouraged  factories 
and  embellished  Paris  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, but  he  was  too  shrewd  to  believe  that  these 
alone  would  bring  foreign  trade  to  France.  He 
must,  in  modern  language,  sell  France  to  the 
world  as  a  cultural  center  and  draw  to  it  both  the 
tourists  and  the  luxury  trade  of  that  day.  To  aid 
in  that  ambitious  enterprise  he  drew  also  from 
the  field  of  letters.  Mollere,  Boileau,  and  a  host 
of  others  had  elevated  literary  taste,  and  the 
French  Academy  had  launched  its  tremendous 
project  for  a  comprehensive  dictionary  of  the 
French  language.  Interest  in  good  speech  was 
already  at  a  high  level  among  the  educated,  and 
Louis  shrewdly  made  it  also  the  ally  of  big 
business.  Persons  of  Inelegant  diction  were  not 
tolerated  at  the  court  and  they  were  passed  over 
in  appointing  public  ofiice  holders.  France  experi- 
enced a  wave  of  speech  consciousness  that 
brought  results  In  the  Improvement  of  its  dic- 
tion. Whether  this  was  as  important  an  ally  of 
business  as  Louis  thought,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know,  but  at  least  none  will  deny  that  the  Grand 
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Monarch  started  the  movement  that  made 
France  for  a  time  the  cultural,  intellectual,  and 
business  center  of  the  world;  that  it  remains 
today,  if  not  the  cultural  center,  at  least  the 
tourist  center,  and  that  it  still  dominates  the 
luxury  trade. 

After  spending  thirteen  months  in  that  coun- 
try, I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  every  French- 
man uses  cultured  speech,  but  no  one  who  has 
been  there  will  question  the  statement  that 
French  speech  is  relatively  cultured,  that  it  is  an 
index  of  social  standing,  and  that  good  speech  is 
an  asset  in  business  and  the  professions. 

This  is  also  true  of  England.  Persons  there  with 
unacceptable  speech  may  find  employment  in  a 
hotel,  for  example,  but  they  must  remain  content 
with  polishing  brass  or  pushing  a  mop.  To  be 
even  a  waiter  one's  speech  must  pass  muster. 
A  nurse  for  children  must  have  more  than  train- 
ing and  experience  in  that  field.  Speech  must  be 
acceptable,  indeed  of  a  high  grade,  for  families 
who  employ  nurses  consider  it  vital  that  their 
children  hear  only  cultured  speech  in  those  early 
formative  years.  Jesse  Rainsford  Sprague  tells 
of   a   London   businessman   who   took  his   son 
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out  of  a  public  school  in  mid-term  because  the 
boy  was  acquiring  the  habit  of  slurring  his  vowels 
from  one  of  the  instructors.  The  father  was  not 
unaware  of  the  social  consequences  of  such  a 
habit  but  he  was  even  more  concerned  with  the 
practical  business  consequences,  for  in  England 
one's  earning  capacity  as  well  as  social  standing 
is  influenced,  If  not  largely  determined,  by  his 
speech.  To  quote  Sprague  further: 

It  is  an  established  rule  that  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  careless  in  the  handling  of  vowels  can  aspire 
to  no  more  than  four  pounds  a  week,  and  even  then 
such  a  person  may  not  come  into  contact  with  the 
purchasing  public.  The  London  railway  porter,  the 
drayman,  the  scrubwoman,  may  use  a  Cockney 
dialect;  but  to  be  a  salesman  in  a  department  store, 
a  bank  clerk  or  a  waitress,  one  must  conform  to 
educated  rules  of  speech.  In  higher  positions  the  lines 
are  still  more  sharply  drawn. 

I  quoted  this  statement  to  Steven  Jones  of  the 
University  of  London  and  asked  him  if  he  had 
observed  it  generally  to  be  true.  "Oh,  abso- 
lutely," he  replied. 

Nor  is  this  English  snobbery,  as  two-fisted 
Americans  may  think  at  first.  It  is  rather  a 
condition  found  in  all  countries  where  civiliza- 
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tion  has  attained  a  reasonable  maturity.  Partly 
it  is  cultural,  but  not  mainly  so.  For  as  popula- 
tion grows  dense,  as  the  youthful  era  of  reckless 
exploitation  is  curbed,  and  as  technological 
inventions  make  unemployment  a  severe  prob- 
lem, the  competition  for  a  livelihood  grows 
severe.'  The  salesman,  the  businessman,  even  the 
clerk  or  waitress  whose  speech  is  good  attracts 
more  customers  than  the  one  who  is  careless. 
The  customers  may  not  analyze  it  in  terms  of 
good  speech;  they  may  call  it  personality,  cour- 
tesy, selling  ability,  or  what  you  will.;  But  good 
speech  is  at  the  core  and  sooner  or  later  the  busi- 
ness world  discovers  it.  From  that  moment 
speech  is  reckoned  as  the  ally  of  profits  and 
dividends.  This  is  what  has  happened  in  Europe 
and  is  in  the  process  of  happening  in  America. 

The  British  and  French  still  outsell  America  in 
foreign  markets.  Certainly  it  is  not  because  they 
are  manufacturers  of  better  goods,  for,  if  America 
does  not  lead  the  world  in  the  quality  of  her 
manufactured  goods,  at  least  hers  are  as  good  as 
the  best.  But  the  British  and  French  are  better 
salesmen.  They  were  at  it  two  hundred  years 
before  we  entered  the  race.  They  have  become 
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"sophisticated  professionals,"  and  no  small  part 
of  their  skill  lies  in  their  use  of  good  speech,  or, 
as  one  British  exporter  said,  "the  manner  in 
which  the  representative  handled  his  vowels." 

America  has  definitely  entered  the  age  of 
industrialism  where  good  speech  plays  a  major 
role  in  competition,  and  slowly  its  leaders  are 
recognizing  this  fact.  I  was  talking  to  an  Ameri- 
can business  woman  from  New  York  a  short 
time  ago.  "I  came  to  New  York  as  an  interior 
decorator,"  she  said,  "and  I  was  well  qualified 
for  my  profession.  I  had  studied  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Paris;  that  is,  I  had  studied 
interior  decorating.  But  I  quickly  found  that  I 
had  also  to  study  good  speech,  to  which  I  had 
hitherto  not  given  a  thought.  In  New  York, 
you  know,  it  is  impossible  to  judge  people  by 
their  dress,  for  anybody  can  dress  well.  You 
may  come  from  the  East  Side  or  from  Fifth 
Avenue  and  be  dressed  exactly  alike.  But  the 
moment  you  open  your  mouth  you  betray  your 
background.  Your  clothes  tell  where  you  have  done 
your  shopping.  Your  speech  tells  who  you  are!  If 
you  are  to  get  anywhere  in  my  profession,  or  are 
to  reach  the  highest  level  in  any  profession,  your 
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speech  must  display  the  same  good  quality  as 
your  clothes." 

During  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  spoken 
many  words  on  the  disregard  of  good  speech  in 
America,  but  events  of  the  last  few  years  have 
led  me  to  wonder  if  they  were  not  too  emphatic, 
or  if  I  had  not  failed  to  detect  the  undercurrent 
toward  good  speech  which  is  now  swelling  into  a 
visible  wave.  I  have  watched,  often  with  anxiety 
during  these  late  lean  financial  years,  to  see  if 
graduates  of  my  institution  could  find  a  foothold 
in  the  business  world ;  and  year  after  year  I  have 
seen  those  few  with  superior  speech  leave  the 
college  halls  and  walk  into  the  best  jobs  open  to 
men  of  their  age  and  training.  One  of  them  re- 
turned to  my  office  the  other  day.  Immediately 
after  graduation  four  years  ago  he  had  secured 
his  first  job  from  a  field  of  nearly  a  hundred 
applicants,  after  the  manager  had  interviewed 
every  leading  applicant.  He  was  looking  for  the 
man  with  the  best  "personality,"  not  to  sell 
goods  but  to  sell  good  will.  Said  this  young  man, 
"I  got  the  place  because  of  my  speech,  and  I 
have  watched  that  examination  for  'personality' 
ever  since.  I  find  that  managers  without  even 
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knowing  it  are  basing  90  per  cent  of  It  on  good 
speech."  This  young  man  has  risen  steadily 
during  those  four  years.  "Education  and  hard 
work  are  certainly  essential  In  my  business,"  he 
added,  "but  the  plus  factor  In  my  own  case  has 
been  good  speech." 

During  the  past  twenty  years  I  have  seen 
approximately  two  thousand  of  my  students  go 
out  Into  the  business  and  professional  world. 
As  I  look  them  over  today  and  survey  their 
material  success,  I  find  striking  testimony  to 
support  this  statement.  Those  who  possessed 
good  speech  have  risen  as  a  class  far  above  those 
who  did  not,  until,  in  spite  of  my  many  words 
during  this  time  on  the  disregard  of  good  speech 
In  America,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that  under  an 
outward  disregard  America  pays  dividends  for 
good  diction. 

Much  of  It  is  done  unconsciously,  but  not  all. 
Already  there  are  signs  of  a  deliberate  and  con- 
certed movement  at  speech  Improvement.  No 
discerning  physician  will  doubt  that  good  speech 
is  a  professional  asset.  I  know  personally  of  one 
physician  who  was  forced  to  establish  himself  in  a 
rural  district  because  of  his  poor  speech,  and  of 
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another  in  a  city  whose  practice  Is  confined  to  the 
backwash  of  society  largely  for  the  same  reason. 
I  know  of  a  leading  candidate  for  governor  who 
was  turned  down  by  those  In  control  of  his  party 
because  his  "speech  and  outward  marks  of 
education"  were  a  handicap  to  party  success. 
Few  discerning  lawyers  will  doubt  that  good 
speech  Is  to  them  one  of  the  most  Important  of 
assets.  Go  to  any  radio  broadcasting  studio  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  the  hundreds  of  letters 
they  receive  from  listeners  are  an  unmistakable 
index  of  the  attitude  of  the  public  on  the  matter. 

In  the  teaching  profession  sharp  lines  are  being 
deliberately  drawn.  Said  The  Newark  News  a 
short  time  ago,  "If  a  candidate  for  a  position 
as  teacher  In  the  New  York  schools  says 
*turrlbly  holt,'  he  or  she  Is  through  right  there." 
The  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education  last  year  served  notice  on 
applicants  that  they  mispronounced  to  their 
detriment  an  "astonishing"  number  of  words 
used  frequently  In  books  and  newspapers  in- 
tended for  adult  teachers. 

After  all,  this  movement  for  good  speech  Is  not 
so  new  as  one  might  think.  We  heard  something 
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about  it  in  the  stirring  World  War  days  of  1917. 
Thousands  of  bright  young  men  had  gone  into 
officers'  training  camps,  expecting  to  be  com- 
missioned, and  the  country  was  chagrined  to 
note  how  many  of  them  quickly  left  the  training 
camps  to  return  home  uncommissioned.  When 
indignant  criticisms  arose  over  the  country, 
the  Adjutant  General  of  the  War  Department 
addressed  the  following  open  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Pennsylvania  Military  College  on  the 
subject: 

A  great  number  of  men  have  failed  at  camp  be- 
cause of  inability  to  articulate  clearly.  A  man  who 
can  not  impart  his  idea  to  his  command  in  clear 
distinct  language,  and  with  sufficient  volume  of 
voice  to  be  heard  reasonably  far,  is  not  qualified  to 
give  commands  upon  which  human  life  will  depend. 
Many  men  disqualified  by  this  handicap  might  have 
become  officers  under  their  country's  flag  had  they 
been  properly  trained  in  school  and  college.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  therefore  than  more  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  basic  principles  of  elocution  in  the 
training  of  our  youth.  Even  without  the  prescribed 
training  in  elocution  a  great  improvement  could  be 
wrought  by  the  instructors  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  regardless  of  the  subject,  insisting  that  all 
answers  be  given  in  a  loud,  clear,  well  rounded  voic<?, 
which  of~ course  necessitates  the  opening  of  the 
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mouth  and  free  movement  of  the  lips.  It  is  remark- 
able how  many  excellent  men  suffer  from  this  handi- 
cap, and  how  almost  impossible  it  is  to  correct  this 
after  the  formative  years  of  life. 

It  may  not  yet  be  true  In  America  that  those 
of  careless  speech  "can  aspire  to  no  more  than 
four  pounds  a  week"  as  in  England,  or  to  its 
equivalent  in  Roosevelt  dollars,  but  is  true  that 
in  the  growing  competition  of  this  new  order  good 
speech  is  counting  in  the  race. 


Ill 

How  to  Master  the  Vowel  Sounds 


THE  vowel  is  the  flesh  and  blood  of  words, 
without  which  the  consonants  are  but  the 
dry  bones,"  states  Dr.  Harold  Ford,  and  rightly 
so.  I+et  us  see  how  vowels  should  properly  be 
spoken. 

At  the  outset  we  must  distinguish  between 
vowel  letters  and  vowel  sounds.  We  are  taught 
in  school  that  there  are  five  vowel  letters  in  the 
English  language — a,  e,  i,  o,  and  u.  But  there 
are  fifteen  common  vowel  sounds,  as  represented 
in  the  following  words:  esit,  it,  head,  at,  ask,^ 
bird   (East   and   South),   bzVd   (Middle  West),^ 

^  Many  people  pronounce  the  vowel  sound  in  ask  the  same  as  in  at; 
others  pronounce  it  as  in  art;  still  others  use  a  separate  sound  halfway 
between  the  two. 

*  Bird  is  pronounced  two  ways,  one  in  the  East  and  South,  another 
in  the  Middle  West.  Its  vowel,  therefore,  has  two  sounds.  Many  persons 
think  that  the  Middle  Westerner  merely  "pronounces  the  r"  whereas 

31 
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<2bove,   hutf    tool,   fttll,    obey,   ought,  hot,  and 
art. 

You  will  notice  that  the  so-called  vowel 
sounds  of  a,  i,  and  u — as  in  way,  ice,  and  usq — 
are  not  included.  In  reality  they  are  not  vowels 
but  double  vowels,  or  diphthongs,  and  will  be 
discussed  separately.  We  may  forget  them  for  the 
moment  and  concentrate  on  the  fifteen  true 
vowel  sounds. 

Our  task  is  made  difficult  because  we  have  only 
five  vowel  letters  with  which  to  indicate  these 
fifteen  sounds  in  print.  It  Is  made  more  difficult 
by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  in  print  use  the  same 
letter  or  combinations  of  letters  to  represent 
the  same  sound. 

For  example,  the  sound  60  is  represented  by 
the  letters  ough  in  through,  by  ue  in  true,  by  ew 
in  blew,  and  by  0  in  who,  by  ui  in  fruit,  and  by  u 
in  rule.  Yet  in  each  word  it  is  the  same  sound. 

In  contrast,  we  often  pronounce  differently 
sounds  that  have  the  same  letter  combinations 
Thus  ough  in  rough  is  uff,  in  bough  is  au,  in  through 
Is  60,  in  though  is  0,  and  in  trough  is  awf. 

other  regions  do  not.  This  is  not  true.  He  raises  his  tongue  and  pro- 
nounces differently  the  whole  ir  sound  (which  is  one  sound,  not  two). 
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To  suggest  how  different  the  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation of  vowel  sounds  really  are,  consider 
the  following  sentence: 

Men  sleep  at  home,  eat  in  cafes,  and  tend  machines 
in  factories. 

In  men,  sleep,  and  cafes  the  letter  e  has  a  differ-, 
ent  sound  in  each  word.  Likewise  in  in  and 
machines  the  i  has  a  different  sound;  in  home  and 
factories  the  0  has  a  different  sound;  and  In 
machines  Sind  factories  the  a  has  a  different  sound. 
In  short,  there  is  really  little  uniformity  between 
the  way  vowels  are  written  and  the  way  they  are 
pronounced.  In  the  next  chapter  we  shall  see 
how  the  use  of  consonants  is  almost  as  confusing 
as  that  of  vowels. 

You  may  ask,  "Why  this  confusion.^"  There 
are  several  reasons.  For  one  thing,  there  simply 
are  not  enough  letters  to  go  around  and  so  there 
must  be  a  doubling  up.  For  another,  many  words 
have  changed  pronunciations  In  the  last  few 
hundred  years,  yet  kept  their  old  spelling.  Fi- 
nally, we  have  borrowed  thousands  of  foreign 
words  and  adapted  their  pronunciations  to  the 
English  sound  system,  but  kept  their  foreign 
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spelling.  The  inevitable  result  is  a  scramble  of 
letters  and  sounds. 

Language  experts  have  resolved  order  out  of 
this  chaos  by  adopting  an  International  Phonetic 
Alphabet  in  which  every  language  of  the  civilized 
world  is  represented  by  a  separate  and  distinct 
letter  and  in  which  that  letter  always  has  only 
the  one  sound.  Thus  there  would  be  fifteen  vowel 
letters  to  represent  the  fifteen  common  vowel 
sounds  in  American  speech.  Some  of  the  new 
letters  introduced  by  this  alphabet  are  these: 
v^  a,  A,  0,  ae  and  s.  Some  day,  doubtless  all 
school  children  will  learn  them  and  it  will  become 
easier  to  teach  good  speech  in  our  schools.  But 
at  present  only  a  few  people  know  this  phonetic 
alphabet  and  so  we  shall  not  attempt  to  use  it 
here.  Instead  we  shall  simply  list  a  group  of 
words  in  which  each  of  these  vowel  sounds  ap- 
pears. As  you  will  see,  different  groups  of  vowel 
letters  are  used  to  represent  these  sounds  in 
different  words,  but  the  sound  remains  the  same . 

I 

b^,  eaX.^  recWve,  behVve,  s<?<?n,  Xeai^  kify,  p<fople ....  5 

it,  busy,  pretty,  huHd,  women,  sxVve i 
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3 
b/fd,  head,  any,  said,  request,  bury 5 

4 

at,  had,  hat,  draught,  bivouac,  zodiac a 

5 

ask,  grass,  bath,  command,  aunt,  lawgh a 

6  and  7 
bird,    ^arly,    iern,    learn,    stir,    attorney,    ]ourney, 

burn,  word ur 

8 
above,    sofa,    tenant,    purpose,    demon,   individual 
forgive,  commence,  surrender,  appear a 

9 
but,  other,  love,  do^s,  young,  towch,  blood,  m^ff .  .u 

10 
room,   do,   r^le,  greiv,  ca.noe,   soup,  fruit,  through, 

cool o5 

II 

good,  wowld,  put,  wolf,  bosom,  book 56 

12 

obey,  November,  open,  opinion 5 

(Most  of  these  sounds  as  in  go,  bow,  boat,  are 
double  vowels,  or  diphthongs;  ordinarily  only 
when  0  is  in  an  unstressed  syllable  is  it  a  pure 
vowel.  The  diphthong  will  be  taken  up  later.) 

13 
all,  ottght,  broad,  paw,  hawk,  caught,  saw,  awe ...  6 

14 

hot,  not,  apostle,  what,  knoe^'ledge,  honor 6 

15 

art,  father,  h^art,  gward,  sergeant,  arm,  calm a 
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These  are  the  fifteen  common  vowel  sounds. 
In  them  are  the  music  of  good  speech,  and  unless 
they  are  correctly  uttered  no  speech  Is  good. 
Yet  the  average  person  shaves  them  down,  sub- 
stitutes sour  notes  for  pure,  and  in  general 
handles  them  poorly  Indeed. 

Is  there  any  scientific  formula  by  which  one 
can  learn  to  master  these  sounds?  There  Is.  It 
Is  not  a  cure-all,  nor  a  guarantee  of  perfect 
speech,  but.  If  the  advertising  quacks  who  offer 
money-back  guaranteed  cures  for  ailments  had 
half  as  good  a  formula,  their  products  would  be 
worth  the  money.  There  Is,  we  repeat,  a  scien- 
tific formula  which  If  followed  faithfully  will 
lead  to  a  generally  pure,  distinct,  and  pleasing 
use  of  vowel  sounds  In  a  normal  person.  But  let 
us  not  approach  It  too  quickly,  for  there  Is  one 
more  question  to  be  considered  first. 

What  is  a  vowel  ?  As  we  speak,  what  makes  one 
vowel  sound  different  from  another.?  Specifical- 
ly, what  makes  e  sound  like  <?,  and  0  sound  like 
0?  Did  It  ever  occur  to  you  that  no  musical 
Instrument  ever  made  could  produce  <2,  e,  z,  0,  u 
sounds  ?  A  violin  produces  a  sound  much  like  ah. 
It  can  produce  a  very  melodious  ah,  but  It  cannot 
produce  a  single  other  vowel  sound.  The  dia- 
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pason  tones  of  a  pipe  organ  produce  a  sound 
somewhat  like  aw  (as  in  ought)  and  special  pipes 
can  produce  other  vowel  sounds,  but  no  one 
pipe  can  change  its  vowel.  Yet  your  voice  and 
mine  can  produce  some  twenty-five  separate 
vowel  sounds,  of  which  fifteen  are  commonly 
used  in  the  English  language.  How  do  we  do  it  ? 

The  answer  can  be  given  in  a  phrase.  By  the 
shape  of  the  mouth!  The  shape  of  the  mouth  ti- 
the vowel.  If  we  shape  the  mouth  for  e,  we  get  e. 
If  we  shape  it  for  0,  we  get  0.  If  we  shape  it  for 
some  flat-sounding  sour  note,  we  get  a  flat- 
sounding  sour  note.  Each  vowel  requires  a  special 
shape  of  the  mouth. 

I  was  explaining  this  one  day  to  a  student  with 
indistinct  speech.  He  looked  discouraged  and 
voiced  his  feelings  in  this  forlorn  lament:  "But 
how  can  I  buckle  my  mouth  in  fifteen  distinct 
and  separate  shapes?"  His  tone  implied  that  it 
could  not  be  done,  at  least  not  by  him. 

Well,  it  is  not  done  by  the  ordinary  person. 
That  is  a  sad  and  undeniable  fact.  He  uses  only 
eight  or  ten  shapes  of  the  mouth  to  do  duty  for 
fifteen,  and  of  course  his  vowels  are  off  key. 
But  it  can  be  done  by  the  most  awkward  normal 
person  who  persists.  Let  us  see  how: 
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1.  Some  vowels  are  made  by  contracting  the 
muscles  at  the  front  of  the  tongue;  some  are  made 
by  contracting  the  muscles  in  the  middle  section 
of  the  tongue;  and  some  are  made  by  contracting 
those  at  the  hack  of  the  tongue.  The  greater  the 
contraction,  the  more  the  tongue  is  hunched  or 
enlarged  in  the  mouth,  the  higher  the  tongue  is 
arched,  and  the  less  air  space  there  is  between  it 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 

2.  Every  vowel  has  also  another  character- 
istic. If  the  tongue  Is  bunched  high  in  the  mouth, 
the  jaws  are  almost  shut.  If  the  tongue  is  moder- 
ately bunched,  the  jaws  are  opened  moderately 
wide.  And  if  the  tongue  is  bunched  little  or  none, 
the  jaws  are  opened  very  wide. 

So  by  (i)  properly  bunching  the  tongue,  front 
to  rear  and  high  to  low,  and  (2)  by  opening  and 
closing  the  jaw  to  the  desired  point  (aided  as  we 
shall  presently  see  by  the  lips),  every  vowel  can 
be  exactly  produced  In  the  mouth.  It  is  almost 
too  simple  to  believe  when  you  get  the  key. 

THE     FRONT    VOWELS 

Consider  each  vowel  by  turn.  The  first  five 
listed  on  pages  34-35  are  made  by  bunching  the 
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front  third  of  the  tongue.  Hence  they  are  called 
"front  vowels."  The  first  one — ?  as  in  eat — is 
made  with  the  jaw  almost  closed  and  with  front 
third  of  the  tongue  bunched  almost  to  the  roof 
of  the  mouth.  Try  it — e. 

The  next  one — as  in  it — is  made  with  the  jaw 
slightly  lower  and  with  the  tongue  a  shade  less 
bunched. 

The  third  one — as  in  bed — is  lower  still,  and 
less  bunched. 

Now  begins  the  trouble,  for  by  this  time  the 
average  person  has  opened  his  mouth  as  far  as  it 
is  accustomed  to  go.  But  with  the  vowel  in  bed 
the  jaw  is  opened  only  half  as  far  as  it  must  go  to 
reach  the  lowest  front  vowel.  So  open  your  jaws 
60  per  cent  wider  than  you  did  in  sounding  bed 
lower  your  tongue,  and  you  will  be  ready  for  the 
next  sound,  which  is  the  so-called  short  a,  as  in  at. 

Perhaps  you  do  not  use  the  lowest  front  vowel. 
It  appears  frequently  in  ask,  aunt,  and  bath. 
Some  persons  pronounce  these  sounds  exactly 
as  in  at,  which  is  perfectly  good  usage.  Others 
give  them  the  sound  as  in  calm,  which  is  also 
good  usage.  But  there  are  others  who  use  a 
sound  halfway  between  these  two,  and  that  is 
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the  sound  we  are  now  considering.  It  is  the  lowest 
of  front  vowels.  In  order  to  make  it,  open  your 
jaws  about  25  per  cent  wider  than  in  saying  at 
(or  twice  as  wide  as  in  saying  bed),  flatten  your 
tongue,  and  raise  its  tip. 

We  might  picture  the  front  vowels  as  being 
made  in  this  way,  with  the  jaw  being  opened 
wider  and  the  tongue  less  bunched  for  each 
succeeding  sound: 


Fig.  I. — The  Front  Vowels. 
Showing  where  the  tongue  is  bunched  to  form  each  sound. 

All  this  looks  simple.  One  has  only  (i)   to 
bunch  the  front  of  the  tongue  appropriately  and 
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(2)  to  open  the  jaw  to  its  respective  position.  It 
might  be  simple  were  it  not  for  the  Great 
American  Jaw  which  refuses  to  open  in  speech. 
You  will  not  believe  how  rigid  that  jaw  is,  nor 
would  I  had  I  not  tested  two  thousand  of  them. 
It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  by  setting  down  words 
on  paper.  It  needs  a  demonstration,  yet  we  can 
use  here  only  a  word  description.  So  let  us  resort 
to  figures.  The  following  list  gives  the  distance 
apart  which  the  teeth  of  the  average  person 
should  be  for  each  of  the  front  vowels : 

eat  —  ^25  inch 
it  —  %^  inch 
hed —  ^/^5  inch 
at  ■ — ^'^25  inch 
ask — ■'^^5  inch 

You  will  see  that  for  ask  the  jaw  should  be 
opened  five  times  as  wide  as  for  eat.  The  average 
person  opens  it  perhaps  two  or  three  times  as 
wide.  In  the  first  chapter  we  said  that  the  typical 
American  voice  was  thin  and  flat,  that  it  had  no 
resonance.  Here  is  the  chief  reason  why,  for 
resonance  comes  only  \yhen  the  mouth  is  shaped 
to  permit  it  and  when  sufficient  power  is  supplied 
by  the  abdomen. 
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Now  we  are  ready  for  a  picture  of  what  the 
mouth  should  look  like  when  each  of  these  vowels 
is  properly  made.  In  fact  we  should  have  two  sets 
of  pictures,  one  showing  the  usual  careless  way  in 
which  they  are  made,  and  the  other  showing  the 
correct  way: 


Fig.  2. — The  Front  Vowels. 
The  Usual  Careless  Way  of  The     Correct    Way    of    Making 

Making  Them  Them 


The  careless  e. 
As    in    b^,    ea\.,    receive, 
s^ifn,  and  people. 


The  correct  e. 
leai,  Note    that    the    teeth    almost 

touch,     and     that    the     lips     are 
stretched. 

Within,  the  tongue  is  bunched 
into  a  high,  tense  arch,  rising 
almost  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth. 
The  tongue  tip,  however,  is 
dropped  low  in  the  mouth. 
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Fig.  2. — The  Front  Vowels. —  {Continued) 
The  Usual  Careless  Way  of  The     Correct    Way    of    Making 


Making  Them 


The  careless  i. 
As   in   it,   bwsy,   pretty,   bwild, 
women,  and  sieve.        .  .  , 


Them 


The  correct  i. 

The  teeth  are  slightly  wider 
apart  than  in  e,  and  the  lips  are 
more  relaxed. 

Within,  the  tongue  arch  is 
lower  and  farther  back  than  for 
e,  and  the  tongue  tip  rests  be- 
hind the  lower  teeth. 


The  careless  e. 
As    in    b^d,    head,    any, 
reqw^st,  bwry. 


said, 


The  correct  e. 

The  teeth  are  opened  about 
twice  as  wide  as  in  i.  In  other 
words  the  jaws  are  opened  to 
"medium"  width. 

The  tongue  has  less  bunching 
than  in  i.  Its  arching  is  lower,  but 
the  tip  is  still  behind  the  lower 
teeth. 
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Fig.  2. — The  Front  Vowels. —  {Continued) 


The  Usual  Careless  Way  of 
Making  Them 


The  careless  a. 

As    in    at,   bad,    hat,    drawght, 
bivoMdc,  zodiac. 


The  careless  a. 

Remember  that  you  may  not 
use  it.  It  is  midway  between  a 
and  ah,  and  either  of  these  sounds 
may  be  substituted  for  a. 

Those  who  use  the  sound  will 
do  so  in  words  like  ask,  grass, 
bath,  command,  aunt,  and  lawgh. 


The    Correct    Way    of    Making 
Them 


The  correct  a. 

Here  the  average  jaw  fails.  It 
opens  little  wider  than  required 
for  e,  but  the  a  requires  it  to  open 
about  60  per  cent  wider. 

There  is  only  a  slight  bunching 
of  the  tongue;  therefore  its  arch 
is  lower.  The  tongue  tip  is  still 
behind  the  lower  teeth. 


The  correct  a. 

The  jaws  are  opened  even  wider 
than  in  a.  The  tongue  is  usually 
arched  only  very  slightly.  It 
may  not  be  arched  at  all. 

The  tip  of  the  tongue  is  raised 
higher  than  the  back  or  middle. 
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THE    MIDDLE    VOWELS 

The  middle  vowels  give  little  trouble  because 
they  are  made  midway  in  the  mouth  from  front 
to  back  and  almost  midway  up  and  down. 

The  highest  one  is  the  vowel  which  appears  in 
bird  and  early.  The  jaw  Is  opened  about  half- 
way, or  to  about  the  same  distance  as  in  bed. 
In  Eastern  and  Southern  pronunciation  of  this 
sound  the  tongue  is  bunched  until  it  rises  about 
halfway  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  tip  rests 
behind  the  lower  teeth.  But  in  the  Middle  West  the 
tip  is  drawn  up  a  little  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
tongue.  This  Is  known  as  "giving  It  the  r  sound." 
In  the  East  and  South  it  is  scorned  as  an  in- 
decent sound,  but  the  Middle  Westerner  uses  It 
as  a  respectable  member  of  the  family.  I  have  so 
long  defended  its  use  in  cultured  Middle  Western 
speech  that  I  ought  to  be  allowed  a  word  of 
criticism  on  the  way  it  Is  sometimes  used.  Far  too 
often  the  front  of  the  tongue  is  tensed.  Instead 
of  the  middle,  and  the  tip  is  curled  backward 
until  the  result  sounds  like  a  gargle.  This,  of 
course,  is  unnecessary  for  when  correctly  made 
It  has   a   clear   and   inoffensive   sound.    Frank 
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H.  Vizetelly,  an  Indubitable  authority  on  the 
English  language,  insists  that 

...  it  is  well  known  that  races  which  habitually 
pronounce  their  r's  are  easily  heard,  while  races 
that  habitually  do  not  pronounce  their  r's  are 
inaudible.  For  clearness  of  tone  production,  the 
enunciation  of  the  Glasgow  Orpheus  Choir  has 
proved  as  great  a  revelation  to  the  majority  of 
English  actors  and  actresses  as  that  of  the  choir 
of  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City  has 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Why.^  Because 
its  members  never  fail  to  pronounce  their  r's. 

I  cannot  speak  with  authority  on  the  Glasgow- 
Orpheus  Choir,  but  I  can  on  the  choir  of  the 
Mormon  Tabernacle.  They  pronounce  their  r's, 
but  they  assuredly  do  not  gargle  them,  as  one  so 
often  hears  in  the  speech  of  uncultured  persons  of 
the  Middle  West. 

The  next  middle  vowel  is  that  found  in  above 
and  sofa.  It  is  hardly  pronounced  at  all  and  is 
often  known  as  a  "vowel  murmur."  It  is  and 
must  be  always  unstressed,  for  when  stress  is 
attempted  it  becomes  the  u  in  but.  Its  position  in 
the  mouth  is  lower  than  the  vowel  in  bird. 

The  last  middle  vowel  is  that  in  hut  and  blood. 
In  uttering  it  the  jaw  and  tongue  must  be  slightly 
less  bunched  than  in  saying  above.  A  diagram  of 
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the  position  of  these  vowels  in  the  mouth  would 
be  as  follows.  No  uhotographs  are  needed  to 
illustrate  them. 


Fig.  3. — The  Middle  Vowels. 
Showing  where  the  tongue  is  bunched  to  form  each  sound. 

THE    BACK    VOWELS 

The  highest  back  vowel  is  that  in  room  and 
rule.  The  teeth  are  practically  as  close  together 
as  in  uttering  e.  The  back  of  the  tongue  Is 
bunched  upward  and  backward  until  only  a  nar- 
row orifice  is  left  between  it  and  the  roof  of  the 
mouth.  But  most  important  perhaps  is  that  the 
lips  must  be  rounded  in  order  to  hold  the  tone  at 
the  back  of  the  mouth. 
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By  lowering  the  jaw  slightly  and  bunching  the 
tongue  a  little  less,  we  get  the  next  back  vowel,  as 
in  good  and  would.  This  is  a  so-called  short 
vowel  and  so  the  lips  need  only  a  slight  rounding. 

Below  this  comes  o  as  in  obey.  It  also  requires 
well-rounded  lips. 

Next  is  azv  as  in  ought.  The  jaw  is  lowered 
nearly  50  per  cent  below  the  position  for  0  and  the 
lips  again  are  well  rounded.  Otherwise  ought 
becomes  ott. 

Fourth  is  the  inconspicuous  short  vowel  found 
in  not  and  wh<3t.  It  is  not  commonly  used  except 
in  Eastern  speech.  Elsewhere  in  America  the 
vowels  either  in  Ottght  or  arm  are  used  instead. 
But  it  is  heard  in  the  speech  of  southern  England. 
It  lies  halfway  between  o^ght  and  <3rm  and  is 
always  short,  and  the  lips  are  slightly  rounded. 

At  the  bottom  is  the  vowel  found  in  arm  and 
father.  The  jaw  must  be  wide  open  and  the 
tongue  almost  flat  in  the  mouth. 

The  Great  American  Jaw  will  again  interfere 
with  good  utterance  of  the  lower  vowels,  so  let  us 
look  to  the  actual  distance  between  the  teeth 
that  should  be  found  in  the  normal  person : 
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room —  ^5  Inch 

good —  %5  inch 

obey — ■'■/'25  inch 

all     — ^3^25  inch 

not    — ^/^5  inch  (but  tongue  is  lower  than  in  all) 

arm.  — ^1^25  inch  (but  tongue  is  much  lower  than  in  not) 


The  diagram  would  be  as  follows : 


^ room 

-Gfood 

]- ^// 

—  not 

obey 
-fafh 


er 


Fig.  4. — The  Back  Vowels. 
Showing  where  the  tongue  Is  bunched  to  form  each  sound. 

Immediately  below  are  pictures  of  these  sounds 
as  they  are  often  carelessly  made  contrasted  with 
how  they  can  be  made  correctly. 


so 
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Fig.  5. — The  Back  Vowels. 
The  Usual  Careless  Way  of  The     Correct    Way    of    Making 

Making  Them  Them 


The  careless  00. 
As    in    room,    do,    rwle,    grew, 
ca.noe,   sottp,   fruit,   through,   and 
cool. 


The  correct  00. 

Note  the  closely  rounded  lips, 
and  that  the  jaws  are  almost 
closed. 

The  tongue  Is  bunched  high  in 
the  mouth  and  toward  the  hack. 


The  careless  00. 
As   in  good,   wowld,   put,   wolf, 
bosom,  and  book. 


The  correct  00. 

The  lips  are  rounded,  though 
less  so  than  with  60.  The  jaw  is 
opened  slightly  wider. 

The  tongue  is  bunched  high 
in  the  mouth  and  toward  the 
back,  though  not  so  high  or  so 
far  back  as  with  00. 
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Fig.  5. — The  Back  Vowels. —  {Continued) 
The  Usual  Careless  Way  of  The     Correct    Way    of    Making 

Makine  Them  Them 


The  careless  0. 

As  in  obey,  open,  opinion,  and 
November. 

Longer  and  fuller  0  sounds,  as 
in  go,  are  really  diphthongs. 
See  the  photograph  of  diphthongs. 


The  careless  0,  or  aw. 
As   in   all,   oj<ght,   broad,   pazi;, 
h.aw'k,  caught,  sazv,  and  awe. 


The  correct  0. 

Note  again  the  carefully 
rounded  lips,  as  in  00,  except  that 
here  the  jaw  is  opened  more  than 
twice  as  wide. 

The  tongue  is  still  bunched  and 
toward  the  back  although  not  so 
high,  or  so  far  back,  as  in  00  just 
above. 


The  correct  0,  or  azv. 

The  jaw  is  dropped  nearly 
50  per  cent  lower  than  in  0. 
Again  the  lips  are  carefully 
rounded. 

The  tongue  Is  still  bunched  and 
toward  the  back,  but  its  arch  is 
considerably  lower  than  in  0. 
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Fig.  5. — The  Back  Vowels. —  {Continued) 
The  Usual  Careless  Way  of  The    Correct    Way    of    Making 

Making  Them  Them 


The  careless  0. 

The  sound  is  commonly  not 
heard  in  the  South  and  West, 
where  ah  (see  below)  is  sub- 
stituted instead. 

Those  who  use  it  will  do  so  in 
words  like  hot,  not,  apostle,  what, 
knowledge,  and  honor. 


The  correct  0. 
This  sound  may  be  made  with 
the  mouth  opening  somewhat 
smaller  than  for  ah  (below);  or 
with  the  back  of  the  tongue  in  a 
somewhat  higher  position  than  ah; 
or  it  can  be  made  simply  much 
shorter  in  duration  than  ah. 


The  careless  ah,  or  a. 
As  in  art,  father,  heart,  guard, 
sergeant,  arm,  and  calm. 


The  correct  ah,  or  a. 

The  jaw  is  lowered  to  about 
the  same  width  as  in  the  two 
sounds  just  above,  0  and  0. 

But  the  tongue  Is  relaxed  and 
almost  flat,  and  the  lips  are  un- 
rounded and  opened  wide. 
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THE    LAZY    SPEAKER 

We  have  considered  the  mouth  and  given  each 
vowel  its  proper  location.  Now  behold  the  lip- 
lazy,  jaw-lazy,  and  tongue-lazy  person.  He 
refuses  to  open  his  mouth,  to  raise  or  lower  his 
tongue,  or  to  round  his  lips  when  necessary.  As 
a  result  he  tends  to  shove  all  sounds  to  the  upper 
front  part  of  the  mouth.  Here  are  some  examples : 

What  is  pushed  forward  and  upward  until  it 
becomes  whut. 

Just  (having  the  same  sound  as  whut)  Is  in 
turn  pushed  still  further  forward  and  up- 
ward until  it  becomes  jest. 

Catch  is  pushed  up  to  ketch. 

Get  is  pushed  still  farther  up  to  git. 

Don't  you  is  pushed  forward  until  it  be- 
comes doncher. 

The  result  might  be  pictured  like  this,  but  it 
sounds  much  worse. 
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Front  of  mou+h 


Back  of  mou+h 


dorrh^ou 


coi-tch''' 


—  whaf 

Fig.  6. — Diagram  showing  how  vowel  sounds  are  commonly  pushed 
forward  and  upward  in  the  mouth. 

THE     DIPHTHONGS 

There  are  five  other  sounds  which  we  often 
think  of  as  vowels  but  which  in  reality  are  double 
vowels  or  diphthongs.  They  are  represented  in 
the  letters  fl,  i,  o,  ow,  and  oi,  and  are  found  in  the 
words  zvay^  my,  go,  how,  and  boy.  If  you  listen 
carefully  to  these  words  when  properly  pro- 
nounced, you  will  find  that  each  so-called  vowel 
sound  really  is  a  double  one  pronounced  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  one  gliding  sound.  The  first  half 
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of  the  double  is  very  obvious.  The  second  half  is 
faint,  but  it  is  there  nonetheless,  and  every 
scientific  recording  of  the  voice  shows  it  up  in 
black  and  white. 

We  might  describe  the  pronunciation  of  these 
diphthongs  as  being  something  like  this : 

way-i,  my-t,  go-u,  hah-ii,  baw-i 
Or  we  might  diagram  them  as  follows : 

Front  of*  mou+h 

Back  of  mouth 


way 


my 


Fig.  7. — Diagram  showing  the  direction  and  distance  of  the  glide  in 
uttering  the  sound  of  each  diphthong. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  each  diphthong  requires 
a  movement  of  the  mouth  for  full  utterance.  In 
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other  words  it  requires  two  shapes  of  the  mouth 
because  it  is  a  double  vowel.  The  movement 
from  the  first  mouth  shape  to  the  second  is 
greatest  in  the  diphthongs  found  in  my,  how,  and 
boy — and  the  gHde  of  these  double  sounds  is 
more  obvious  to  the  ear.  The  movements  are 
much  less  in  way  and  go — or,  as  we  might  say,  in 
a  and  d — and  so  their  glide  is  more  difficult  to 
detect  with  the  ear. 

The  sounds  of  i  and  ow  in  my  and  how  give  the 
most  trouble,  however,  and  once  again  the 
trouble  is  with  the  Great  American  Jaw.  It 
refuses  to  open  wide  enough  for  correct  utterance 
and  these  diphthongs  are  usually  spoken  in  a 
flat,  out-of-key  tone.  In  reality  they  are  among 
the  richest  sounds  of  the  English  language  and 
ought  to  enhance  the  music  of  all  speech. 

With  the  diphthongs,  as  with  the  pure  vowels, 
photographs  may  help  us;  but  instead  of  con- 
trasting the  careless  and  correct  ways  of  making 
them  we  shall  observe  (i)  how  the  lips  appear 
when  we  start  to  sound  each  diphthong,  and 
(2)  how  they  appear  when  we  have  finished. 
In  this  way  we  can  observe  how  the  double  sound 
is  actually  produced. 
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Fig.  8. — The  Diphthongs. 
Lip  Positions  at  the  Beginning  Lip  Positions  at  the  Finish 


i:  IP HW^P^m-  p' 


Lip  position  at  the  beginning 
of  a,  as  in  way. 

Note  that  it  resembles  the  posi- 
tion for  e  as  in  b^d. 


Lip  position  at  the  hnish  ul  a. 

Note  that  the  jaw  has  moved 
slightly  upward,  until  both  lips 
and  jaw  are  in  the  approximate 
position  for  i  as  in  it. 


IMW  '  '  I 


t.^ 


Lip  position  at  the  bcL'inning 
of  I,  as  in  ice. 

Note  that  it  is  almost  identical 
with  the  position  of  a  as  in  ask. 


Lip  position  at  the  iinish  uf  I. 

Note  that  the  jaw  has  moved 
greatly  upward,  again  toward 
the  position  of  i  as  in  it. 
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Fig.  8. — The  Diphthongs. —  (Continued) 
Lip  Positions  at  the  Beginning  Lip  Positions  at  the  Finish 

7W~        "" 


Lip    positiiin    at   the    beginnintr  Lip  position  at  the  finish  of  ow. 

of  ozv,  as  in  how.  Note  that  the  lips  have  moved 

Note  that  the  position  Is  medial  toward  sound  position  for  oo  as 
between  a  in  ask  and  ah  as  In  art.        in  good,   although  they  have   not 

gone  the  complete  distance. 


Lip  position  at  the  beginning 
of  oi,  as  in  boy  or  oil. 

Note  that  it  is  practically 
Identical  with  that  In  the  vowel 
aw,  as  in  all. 


Lip  position  at  the  finish  of  oi. 

Note  that  It  has  moved  toward 
the  position  for  i  as  in  it,  al- 
though, of  course,  It  has  not 
fully  reached  that  position. 
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Fig.  8. — The  Diphthongs. —  (Continued) 
Lip  Positions  at  the  Beginning  Lip  Positions  at  the  Finish 


Lip  position  at  the  beginning 
of  the  diphthong  o  as  in  go,  ozve, 
hold,  bolt.  (Very  few  sounds  of  o 
are  pure  vowels;  most  of  them  are 
diphthongs.) 

Note  that  it  is  practically 
identical  with  the  position  of  the 
pure  vowel  o. 


Lip  position  at  the  finish  of  the 
diphthong  o. 

Note  how  the  lips  have  moved 
almost  completely  up  to  the  posi- 
tion for  00  as  in  good. 


A  few  exercises  for  pronouncing  these  sounds  in 
series  will  be  helpful.  Let  us  start  with  the  front 
vowels  and  take  a  sentence  in  which  they  run  in 
sequence  from  high  to  low.  Remember  that  you 
should  start  with  teeth  almost  closed  and  with 
the  tongue  bunched  high;  then  progress  down- 
ward with  the  jaw  opened  wider  on  each  vowel 
and  with  the  tongue  less  bunched.  Pronounce  the 
sentence  slowly  and  check  it  against  the 
photograph. 


JEat,  dn'nk,  and  be  m^rry;  be  happy  and  laugh. 
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Now  reverse  the  sequence  and  go  up : 
^sk  for  the  hat,  the  b^d,  the  sieve,  and  the  key. 
Next  try  the  middle  vowels  going  down: 
Birds  above. 

Then  take  the  middle  vowels  going  up: 
Just  a  iern. 

For  the  back  vowels  we  shall  also  start  at  the 
top  and  go  down.  Be  sure  that  at  the  beginning 
the  jaws  are  almost  shut,  that  the  back  of  the 
tongue  is  arched  high,  and  that  the  lips  are  well 
rounded : 

The  rzde  is  good:  to  obey  the  law  and  to  honor  thy 
fi^thers. 

Now  try  the  back  vowels  going  up: 

The  (2rtist  and  the  apostle  saw  an  open  book  in  the 
room. 

Finally,  take  the  diphthongs,  and  be  sure  that 
each  is  pronounced  with  a  glide: 

May  /  sew  the  toy  mouse  ? 

Whoever  aspires  to  good  speech  must  measure 
with    care   his   use   of   vowels    and    diphthongs. 
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There  are  twenty  of  them,  and  each  carries  its 
own  color  and  harmony.  Each  can  be  flatted  or 
sharped.  Each  can  be  made  full  or  sour.  Or  each 
can  be  given  its  full  pure  tone,  so  that  it  carries 
its  own  unmistakable  stamp,  so  that  it  will  be 
understood  as  far  as  it  is  heard,  and  so  that  it 
pleases  every  ear  it  reaches.  But  this  cannot  be 
done  by  one  whose  lips  and  tongue  are  on  vaca- 
tion or  whose  vowels  are  enunciated  as  though 
hot  mush  were  in  the  mouth. 


IV 

How  to  Master  the  Consonant 
Sounds 


IN  English,  the  consonants  give  clarity,  the 
vowels,    beauty." 

Broadly  speaking  this  is  true.  At  least  it  is 
true  that  when  consonants  are  not  distinctly 
coined  speech  is  not  clear,  and  cannot  be  clear  no 
matter  how  loud  that  person  talks. 

The  English  alphabet  is  quite  as  confusing 
with  consonants  as  with  vowels.  It  lists  twenty- 
one  consonant  letters.  But  three  of  them  are 
duplicates,  of  no  actual  value,  ^  so  that  eighteen 
letters  convey  the  twenty-five  consonant  sounds 
of  English.  Added  to  this,  of  course,  is  the  in- 

^The  duplicates  are  c,  q,  and  x.  The  letter  c  is  usually  sounded 
either  as  s  or  k  (civics);  q  is  usually  sounded  as  ktv,  and  x  as  either  ks 
(foA.-)  or  as  gz  (exact). 
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evi table  overlapping  and  doubling  up.  Observe  a 
few  illustrations  of  this  confusion: 

The  ch  in  chemist  Is  pronounced  k,  in  chain  it  is 
tsh,  in  chagrin  it  is  sh.  The  s  in  sure  is  pronounced 
sh,  in  pleasure  it  is  zA,  in  ^t^J•y  it  is  z.  The  /  in  0/ 
is  f ,  the  d  in  jumped  is  /,  the  i^w  in  j^now;  is  n,  the 
^j  in  psychology  is  j,  and  the  ^  in  lamb  is  silent. 
So  if  we  were  to  try  to  make  the  consonants  in 
these  words  look  the  way  they  are  pronounced,  as 
well  as  we  can  with  our  eighteen  consonant 
letters,  they  look  something  like  this : 

kemist  ov 

tshain  jumpt 

shagrin  no 

shure  sykology 

pleazhure  lam 
bizy 

But  this  is  really  the  minor  problem.  What 
confuses  most  is  that  our  consonant  letters,  as  we 
learn  them  in  the  alphabet,  are  arranged  in  a 
nonsense  jumble  that  gives  no  key  to  their  formation 
in  the  mouth  and  gives  no  hint  as  to  hozu  these 
sounds  are  related,  one  to  the  other.  This,  we  shall 
see  in  a  moment,  is  the  most  important  of  all 
factors  in  learning  to  handle  the  consonants. 
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So  we  shall  throw  away  this  confusing  arrange- 
ment and  reconstruct  a  new  one.  This  new 
arrangement  will  show  how  consonants  are  in 
reality  divided  into  three  separate  groups,  each 
with  its  own  particular  characteristics.  It  will 
also  show  how  consonants  in  one  group  are  quite 
closely  related  to  corresponding  consonants  in 
another  group,  how  there  are  twins  and  even 
triplets  In  the  consonant  families.  All  this  we  can 
see  at  a  glance,  simply  by  rearranging  the  con- 
sonants into  a  sensible  order. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  let  us  look  briefly 
at  the  three  consonant  groups : 

I.  The  first  group  is  known  as  breathed  con- 
sonants, because  the  entire  sound  is  made  by 
friction,  squeezing,  or  stoppage  of  the  breath  in 
some  part  of  the  mouth.  To  put  It  another  way, 
neither  the  vocal  cords  nor  the  nasal  passages  are 
used  when  these  consonants  are  spoken;  only  the 
mouth  Is  used.  Typical  examples  of  such  con- 
sonants are  found  In  jIt,  ^111,  ilme,  and  ^in.^ 

*  Observe  that,  instead  of  simply  giving  the  letters  j,  k,  t,  and  p, 
words  were  given  in  which  those  letters  appeared.  The  letter  s  is  pro- 
nounced ess,  but  in  a  word  it  is  sounded  sss.  Likewise  the  letter  k  is 
pronounced  kay,  but  in  a  word  it  is  sounded  kh  (^ill).  The  letters  g  and 
m  are  pronounced  gee  and  em,  but  in  words  they  are  sounded  guh  and 
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(  '^  The  second  group  Is  known  as  voiced  con- 
sonants because  the  vocal  cords  are  used  in 
making  them.  It  may  be  surprising  to  know  that 
vocal  cords  are  used  in  uttering  any  consonant, 
for  many  schools  have  taught  that  vowels  were 
sounds  made  with  the  vocal  cords  and  consonants 
were  sounds  made  without  them.  But  in  fact 
vocal  cords  not  only  are  used  in  making  fifteen  of 
the  twenty-five  consonant  sounds,  but  they  also 
supply  the  special  attributes  of  the  largest  group 
of  consonants. 

To  illustrate  how  the  vocal  cords  are  used,  let 
us  take  twin  consonants,  one  breathed  and  one 
voiced.  Hold  the  tips  of  your  fingers  on  the  voice 
box  (Adam's  apple)  and  pronounce  the  word  kill. 
Make  the  k  sound  loud  and  sustained.  You  will 
feel  no  vibration  whatever  as  k  is  uttered,  for  It 
is  a  breathed  consonant,  made  only  by  the 
breath. 

Now  hold  the  tips  of  the  fingers  on  the  voice 
box  and  pronounce  the  word  gill^  making  the  g 
sound  loud  and  sustained.  You  will  feel  a  distinct 
vibration  while  sounding  the  g,  for  it  is  a  voiced 

m-m-m.  Nowhere  in  this  book  are  we  concerned  with  how  letters  are 
pronounced,  but  only  with  how  they  are  sounded  in  uttering  words. 
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consonant.  These  two  words,  kill  and  gill,  sound 
exactly  alike  except  that  the  vocal  cords  are 
silent  on  k  and  are  sounded  on  g.  These  two  con- 
sonants are  twins.  The  position  of  the  tongue  for 
each  is  exactly  the  same.  The  only  difference 
is  that  one  is  made  with  the  breath  alone  and  the 
other  adds  the  vocal  cords.  ^  There  are  eight  other 
sets  of  twins  in  the  consonant  group. 
//  2>.'  The  last  group  of  consonants  is  the  nasals. 
They  are  easy  to  identify,  for  all  of  them  are 
sounded  through  the  nose  instead  of  the  mouth. 
They  also  use  the  vocal  cords.  There  are  only 
three — m,  n,  and  ng.  The  ng,  of  course,  is  not 
two  sounds,  but  one.  In  other  words  it  is  not 
n  -\-  g.  There  is  neither  an  n  nor  a  g  sound  in  it.  It 
is  a  distinct  single  sound,  as  anyone  will  discover 
by  carefully  pronouncing  the  word  ring.  So,  when 
a  slipshod  person  says  mornin  for  morning,  he  has 
not  "dropped  the  ^"  as  so  many  think.  He  has 
simply  dropped  the  entire  ng  sound  and  sub- 
stituted the  distinctly  different  sound  of  n. 

We  are  now  ready  to  examine  a  systematically 
arranged  chart  showing  the  twenty-five  conso- 
nant sounds  of  the  English  language: 

^  It  is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  the  letters  kay  and  gee  are  made 
alike  in  the  mouth;  this  refers  only  to  the  sounds  kh  and  guh. 
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A  Systematic  Chart 
Hotu  the  Sounds  Are  Made 

Lips  closed,  then  exploded  open 

Tongue  tip  against  upper  teeth 
ridge,  then  suddenly  released 

Back  of  tongue  against  palate, 
then  suddenly  released 

Sides  of  tongue  against  upper 
teeth,  tip  pointed  and  almost 
touching  upper  gum 

Sides  of  tongue  against  upper 
teeth,  tip  spread  and  almost 
touching  upper  gum 

Lower  lip  lightly  touching  upper 
teeth 

Broad  tip  of  tongue  lightly  touch- 
ing upper  teeth 

Lips  rounded,  tongue  tense 

Tongue  flat,  lips  open,  glottis  sud- 
denly opened 

Tongue  tip  tilted  slightly  back- 
ward, and  against  or  near  upper 
gum 

Tongue  set  as  though  to  say  e, 
then  relaxed  and  lowered  as  the 
sound  is  made 

Tongue  tip  against  upper  gum, 
sound  passing  around  both  sides 
of  tongue 


OF  Consonant  Sounds 

Breathed  Voiced  Nasal 

p  (^in)  b  (^in)  m  (men) 

t  (rime)  d  (<flme)  n  (nine) 

k  (^ill)  g  (gill)  ng  (j'mg) 


s  (jip) 


2  (zip) 


sh  (mre)        zh  (azure) 

f  (/ew)  V  (piew) 

th  (iAin)         th  (^Aen) 
wh  {which)     w  {witch) 

h  (Aat) 

r  (road) 
7  (yes) 
1  (/ow) 


Double  Consonants 
Tongue  set  for  sh  (or  its  twin  zh), 

then  t  (or  d)  is  sounded  first    t-sh  {church)  d-zh  {jndgt) 

(George) 
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A  few  explanations  will  simplify  the  meaning 
of  this  chart. 

First,  each  consonant  sound,  except  the  last 
pair  {t-sh  and  d-zh),  is  a  single  sound,  i.e.,  sh,  zh, 
wh,  thf  and  ng  are  not  double  sounds  even  though 
they  are  represented  in  our  antiquated  alphabet 
by  double  letters.  They  are  in  fact  just  as  much 
single  sounds  as  are  s,  z,  /,  and  v.  Two  letters  are 
used  to  indicate  them  only  because  there  are  not^ 
enough  single  letters  to  go  around.  Only  the  last 
pair,  as  found  in  church  and  George^  are  double 
sounds. 

Next,  every  consonant  on  a  given  line  is  made 
by  the  same  shape  of  the  speech  organs.  Thus  p, 
b,  and  m  are  triplets,^  each  being  made  with  the 
lips  closed.  The  only  difference  is  that  p  is  made 
in  the  mouth  without  aid  of  the  vocal  cords, 
b  is  made  with  the  aid  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  m  is 
voiced  through  the  nose.  Likewise  t,  d,  and  n  are 
triplets,  each  made  exactly  alike  except  that  t  is 
breathed,  d  is  voiced,  and  n  is  nasalized.  Each 
pair  on  the  chart  also  follows  the  same  principle. 
s  and  z,  for  example,  are  made  alike  except  that 

^  Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  the  letters  pee,  bee,  and  em,  but  the 
sounds  ph,  buh,  and  mmm. 
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the  former  is  breathed  and  the  latter  is  voiced. 
For  this  pair  there  is  no  corresponding  nasal 
sound. 

Third,  particular  attention  is  called  to  the  th 
sounds.  Most  people  imagine  there  is  only  one  th 
sound  and  we  often  hear  loose  references  to  "the 
th  sound."  But  a  moment's  consideration  of  the 
phrase  "^Ais  ^Aing"  will  show  that  the  two  th 
sounds  are  not  quite  alike.  In  this  it  is  voiced,  and 
in  thing  it  is  breathed.  These  two  sounds  bear  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  as  do  any  other  pairs, 
like/  and  v,  or  s  and  z. 

Finally,  in  the  entire  list  of  consonant  sounds, 
there  are  only  four  which  are  neither  in  pairs  nor 
in  triplets.  These  are  h,  r,  y,  and  /.  They  are  the 
mavericks  of  the  consonant  family. 

COMMON     FAULTS     IN     CONSONANT 
ARTICULATION 

I.  Weak  Articulation  of  Breathed  Consonants, 
Breathed  consonants,  to  be  closely  articulated, 
must  have  a  slightly  sharper  breath  stream  in  the 
mouth  than  either  voiced  or  nasal  consonants. 
Thus  the  final  sound  in  *'ri^"  requires  a  stronger 
breath  stream  than  that  of  "ri^"  because  the  p 
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is  breathed  and  the  b  is  voiced.  For  the  same 
reason  the  final  sound  in  "li^"  requires  a  stronger 
breath  stream  than  "li^,"  "pic^"  a  stronger  one 
than  *'pig,"  and  "hii-j"  a  stronger  one  than 
"hij"  (hiz). 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Voiced  consonants  are 
reinforced  by  the  vocal  cords,  and  nasals  are 
amplified  both  by  the  vocal  cords  and  by  nasal 
resonance;  but  breathed  consonants  depend  on 
the  breath  stream  alone.  It  must  perforce  be 
strong  enough  to  make  the  consonant  audible. 

When  the  breathed  consonants  appear  at  the 
beginning  of  a  word,  most  people  get  them  fairly 
well.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  some  people  who 
cannot  pronounce  the  following  pairs  of  words 
so  that  listeners  can  distinguish  one  word  in  the 
pair  from  the  other,  but  most  people  can  make 
the  distinction  fairly  obvious : 

^ear  Jear 

/ow  Jough 

j^ne  pine 

whaXe  wail 

Final  resonants  are  more  difficult.  Even  final 
voiced  consonants  as  b,  d,  g  {nb,  ri^,  v\g)  are  not 
well  handled  by  the  average  person,  but  their 
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voiceless  twins  p,  t,  and  k  are  commonly  not 
sounded  at  all,  or  at  best  are  only  half  sounded. 

Consider  the  word  rip.  The  final  sound  p 
should  be  made  by  closing  the  lips  until  the  air 
within  the  mouth  is  compressed,  then  opening  the 
lips  and  exploding  the  breath  stream,  rip-h.  But 
this  word,  like  most  words  ending  in  p,  is  com- 
monly sounded  by  merely  closing  the  lips,  leaving 
them  closed,  and  emitting  no  breath  stream  what- 
ever— rip. 

The  same  fault  appears  with  k.  In  the  word 
book  the  final  k  sound  is  properly  made  by  holding 
the  back  of  the  tongue  against  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  (soft  palate)  until  the  air  behind  is  com- 
pressed, then  releasing  the  tongue  and  allowing 
the  breath  stream  to  make  the  distinct  k  sound — 
book-h.  But  the  average  person  finishes  the  word 
with  the  tongue  against  the  soft  palate.  Conse- 
quently there  is  no  breath  stream,  and  there  can 
be  no  true  k  sound. 

The  final  t,  however,  gives  most  trouble,  simply 
because  it  appears  more  frequently  than  either 
p  or  k  and  so  is  responsible  for  a  larger  portion 
of  indistinct  speech.  The  fault  of  pronunciation, 
however,  is  substantially  the  same  as  with  the 
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other  two.  The  word  coat  will  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple. The  final  t  sound  is  properly  made  by  holding 
the  tongue  against  the  upper  teeth  ridge  until 
the  air  behind  is  compressed,  then  releasing  it 
suddenly  and  exploding  the  breath  stream  between 
the  tongue  and  teeth  ridge — coat-h.  But  the  average 
person  ends  the  word  with  the  tongue  lying  idly 
against  the  teeth  ridge  and  with  no  breath  stream 
whatever  to  give  t  its  distinguishing  character- 
istic. This  is  true  of  words  like  right,  sift,  faucet, 
soft,  street,  and  the  hundreds  of  other  common 
ones  ending  in  t. 

2.  Insufficient  Prolongation  of  Voiced  and 
Nasal  Consonants.  Consider  such  words  as  roll, 
hands,  and  believe,  which  end  with  voiced  con- 
sonants. (The  final  e  in  believe,  of  course,  is 
silent.)  Unless  these  final  voiced  sounds  are 
prolonged  sufficiently  so  that  the  vocal  cords  can 
vibrate,  the  words  are  shaved  down,  perhaps 
distinguishable,  and  certainly  not  distinctive. 

This  is  also  true  with  nasal  endings  as  in  bring, 
tone,  and  time.  Spoken  without  duration,  the 
final  sound  has  no  opportunity  for  amplification 
and  the  word  resembles  a  grunt. 
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Byron's  well-known  Apostrophe  to  the  Ocean 
depends  greatly  for  its  effect  on  prolonging  the 
voiced  and  nasal  consonants : 

Roll  on,  thou,  deep  a.nd  dark  blue  oceaw,  rolll 
Ten  thoujan^  f/eets  sweep  over  thee  in  fain; 
Man  marks  the  earth  zvith  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth,  remain 
A  shacfow  0/  man^s  ravage,  sat'e  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  tfepths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknelled,   uncofiine^,   and  un- 
known. 

If  these  sounds  (indicated  by  italics)  are  not 
sustained,  the  whole  effect  of  reading  is  abrupt 
and  even  jerky.  Properly  sustained,  they  aid  in 
giving  full  meaning  of  the  words  and  proper 
tempo  to  the  poem. 

3.  Careless  Omission  or  Substitution  of  Con- 
sonant Sounds.  Certain  consonant  combina- 
tions are  never  pronounced  by  a  large  percentage 
of  people.  Without  knowing  it,  they  use  simpler 
substitute  combinations  or  merely  omit  a  part  of 
the  combination  and  use  an  incorrect  abbre- 
viated form.  Some  of  them  follow : 
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a.  Substitution  of  n  for  ngi 

comin  for  coming,  doiw  for  doing 

b.  Substitution  of  p  for/,  especially  where  the 
/  is  indicated  in  the  word  by  the  letters  ph : 

di^thong  for  diphthong,  di^theria  for 
di^/^theria,  and  na^tha  for  nsLphtha 

c.  Substitution  of  t  for  th\ 

monis  for  monfAs 

d.  Substitution  of  w  for  wh, : 

W2X  for  whdX,  y  for  tvky,  o'itch  for 
w;Aich 
g.  Omission  of  t  from  kt  combinations: 

ne;c    for    n^xt    (ne^jf),    produc/^j    for 
jpvodviCts  (produy^ii"),  contra^^j  for  con- 
trac^j-   (contra^fj),   expci^s   for  expecfi: 
(expey^^j),  idiX  for  idiCts  (ia.kts) 

f.  Omission  of  t  from  st  and  sts  combina- 
tions : 

pos  for  poi"^,  poi"-j  for  poj^j 
lis  for  list,  \is-s  for  lists 
f\.s  for  fist,  f[s-s  for  fi.sts 

g.  Omission  of  t  from  fts  combinations : 

gifs  for  gifts 
lifs  for  lifts 
sifs  for  sifts 
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This  looks  like  a  schoolmaster's  list,  and  maybe 
it  is.  But  should  you  heed  the  injunction  that 
those  who  have  ears  should  hear,  you  will  detect 
some  interesting  facts  concerning  it.  You  will 
find  that  one-half  of  the  people  about  you  never 
ssij  facts,  but  only  faksy  and  a  simple  calculation 
will  tell  you  that  this  is  characteristic  of  fifty- 
nine  million  Americans.  You  will  find  also  that  a 
like  number  never  say  months^  but  only  monts; 
that  two-thirds  of  those  around  you — or  in 
round  numbers  some  eighty-six  million  Ameri- 
cans— say,  not  lists,  but  lis^s  or  list;  and  that 
half  of  this  multitude  cannot  say  lists,  even  in 
practice,  without  learning  how. 

DRILL     GROUPS     FOR    THOSE    WHO 
WANT    CLEAN    ARTICULATION 

If  you  want  to  check  your  articulation  and 
improve  its  weak  places,  work  on  the  word  groups 
given  below.  They  will  call  for  an  application 
of  principles  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

In  frequency,  the  final  t  and  d  lead  the  list. 
Do  you  pronounce  or  drop  the  final  sounds  in 
the  following  words }  Remember  there  must  be 
a  breath  stream  to  make  the  final  sound. 
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t  d 

coaf  a.nd 

lasf  chil<i 

right  fielJ 

sof<  han</ 

street  o\d 

Close  behind  is  ng.  Of  the  pairs  below  which 
do  you  say  ? 

comin  or  coming 

doin  or  doing 

goin  or  going 

want'n  or  wanting 

mornin  or  morning 

Slightly  more  difficult  than  ordinary  final  t 
sounds  are  the  combinations  of  pt.  The  final  t, 
remember,  requires  a  breath  stream.  Which 
pronunciation  of  these  pairs  do  you  use  ? 


acce^ 

or 

SiCCtpt 

cvtp 

or 

crept 

ke^ 

or 

kept 

slep 

or 

slept 

we^ 

or 

wept 

Also  more  difficult  are  the  combinations  of  kt. 
Below  we  see  the  common  errors  of  articulation 
compared  with  the  correct  usage: 
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Wrong 

Right 

exak 

excLCt  (exa.kt) 

exakly 

exactly  (exaktly) 

direMy 

directly  (dhektly) 

corre^ly 

correctly  (correktly) 

strikly 

strictly  (striktly) 

With  d  also  are  found  difficult  final  combina- 
tions, especially  the  combination  dz  (usually 
spelled  as  ds) : 

Wrong  Right 

hols  holds 

souwj  sounds 

hans  hands 

fie/j  fields 

tens  tends 

Combinations  of  sts  are  notoriously  Ignored 
in  two  ways: 


Wrong 

Wrong 

Right 

cos-s 

cost 

costs 

exis-s 

exist 

exists 

gues-s 

guest 

guests 

insu-j- 

insist 

insij-fj 

tase 

taste 

tastes 

With  final  th  sounds  even  simple  combinations 
such  as  ths  are  troublesome: 
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Wrong  Right 

breaze  hrtathes 

taonts  months 

mouse  mouths 

truze  truths 

youse  youths 

The  more  difficult  combinations  of  th  obviously 
are  still  more  badly  mutilated.  Consider  the 
following : 

Wrong  Right 

sIa;  iix-th 

with  w'ld-th 

fifs  ^f-th-s 

dtps  dcp-th~s 

twe//  twel-f-th 

Next  is  a  group  typical  of  hundreds  of  words, 
in  which  the  difficult  consonant  combinations 
lead  to  out-and-out  mispronunciations : 


Illiterate  Form 

Correct  Form 

azv-n^hX 

a.11  right 

liberry 

library 

genne/wen 

gentlemen 

reckernizc 

recognize 

goverment 

government 

sump'in 

something 

mof/ren 

modern 
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Illiterate  Form 

Correct  Form 

seb'n 

seven 

uyn 

eleven 

unnerstan 

un^erstan<f 

Finally  there  is  the  very  common  habit  of 
substituting  a  voiced  consonant  for  its  breathed 
consonant  twin  (see  page  6y).  Particularly  is 
the  voiced  d  substituted  for  the  breathed  t. 
Check  the  following  pairs  carefully  for  you  may 
think  your  pronunciation  is  right  even  though 
it  is  wrong: 

Wrong  d  Substitution  Correct  t  Pronunciation 


{Voiced) 

(Breathed) 

wader 

water 

ledder 

letter 

keddle 

kettle 

Satiurday 

Saturday 

unii/ed 

united 

democrafi?ic 

democratic 

satfisfy 

satisfy 

huddle 

ba«le 

liddie 

li«le 

acquainted 

acquainted 

If  you  want  a  demonstration  of  the  best  usage 
of  pronouncing  t  where  t  is  supposed  to  be,  listen 
to  the  best  radio  announcers.  Listen  especially 
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to  the  Christmas  morning  broadcast  which  comes 
every  year  to  America  from  London — "Christ- 
mas greedngs  from  the  Briifish  Empire."  No  (Ts 
there,  such  as  appear  when  the  average  American 
pronounces  the  phrase.  The  educated  among 
our  British  cousins  are  masters  of  finesse  in 
speech  diction.  (Notice  that  I  said  British,  not 
EngHsh.  The  cultured  speech  of  Dublin  is  by 
many  considered  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.) 

Or  if  you  prefer  not  to  wait  on  a  British 
broadcast,  hear  Freddie  Bartholomew,  Charles 
Laughton,  or  George  Arliss  on  the  screen.  We 
have  others  who  are  their  equals  as  actors,  but 
there  are  few  indeed  who  have  their  deft  touch 
of  clean  diction. 


V 

Basic  Aids  for  Improving  Speech 

THIS  is  not  going  to  be  an  interesting  chapter. 
It  will,  in  fact,  be  a  very  pedantic  one.  So 
if  you  are  not  in  the  mood  for  it,  pass  on  to  the 
next  one  beginning  on  page  95. 

In  spite  of  its  lack  of  interest  for  general 
readers,  however,  the  chapter  will  be  a  useful 
manual  for  persons  with  speech  inadequacies  or 
with  voices  that  are  weak  or  thin.  For  them  only 
it  is  intended.  To  them  it  will  offer  training  for 
improving  speech,  starting — as  all  scientific 
speech  training  must  start — ^with  the  coarsest 
muscles  involved  and  proceeding  systematically 
to  the  finest.  Simple  as  the  drills  may  seem,  they 
are  the  product  of  experiment  and  experience  of 
the  ablest  scholars  in  speech  and  are  worthy  of 

careful   attention   by  persons   who   have   poor 
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voices  or  speech  deficiencies.  "Fifteen  minutes  a 
day  in  your  own  home"  may  or  may  not  lay  the 
world's  best  literature  at  your  feet,  but  it  will  in  a 
few  months  produce  noticeable  results  on  the 
human  voice. 

THE     DIAPHRAGM 

Clarity  of  speech  begins  in  the  diaphragm; 
so  also  does  richness  of  voice.  Let  us  attend  to 
this  member  of  the  anatomy.  The  diaphragm 
is  a  huge  muscle  bisecting  the  body  immediately 
beneath  the  lungs,  fastened  in  the  rear  to  the 
spinal  column,  and  around  the  sides  and  front 
to  the  ribs,  the  breast-bone,  and  the  abdominal 
wall.  With  its  rim  so  fastened,  the  center  rises 
like  a  dome  toward  the  lungs.  This  dome,  being 
flexible,  can  float  freely  up  and  down;  it  is  indeed 
nature's  own  "floating  power,"  drawing  air  into 
lungs,  holding  it  there  as  needed,  and  letting  it 
out  during  speech  as  used. 

The  diaphragm  is  the  powerhouse  for  the  human 
voice.  Many  people  attempt  to  gain  strength  of 
voice  by  "squeezing  the  throat."  One  might  as 
well  attempt  to  force  liquid  from  a  bottle  by 
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squeezing  the  neck.  Constriction  of  the  throat 
produces  metallic,  harsh,  and  strident  tones, 
but  never  adds  to  power.  Power  comes  only  from 
the  abdomen,  or,  to  be  specific,  from  the  dia- 
phragm. Its  slightest  movement  is  reflected  in  the 
voice.  If  it  is  spasmodic,  the  voice  is  jerky.  If  its 
touch  is  too  heavy,  the  voice  is  booming.  If  it  is  '^f  t 
too  light,  the  voice  is  weak  or  thin. 

In  point  of  numbers,  more  people  suffer  from 
lack  of  power  in  the  diaphragm  than  from  any 
other  shortcoming.  Their  voices  are  thin  and 
their  speech  is  indistinct  largely  because  there 
is  shortage  of  power  from  below.  It  takes  more 
energy  of  the  diaphragm  to  say  give  me  than  to 
say  gimme.  Therefore,  many  say  gimme.  With 
some  this  is  sheer  diaphragm  laziness.  Talk  is 
not  so  cheap  as  they  think.  With  others  it  is  an 
inherent  lack  of  diaphragm  strength  commonly 
caused  by  years  of  disuse,  a  disuse  which  has 
produced  what  for  practical  purposes  might  be 
termed  an  atrophic  diaphragm. 

Power  in  the  diaphragm  is,  therefore,  the  first 
requisite  of  good  speech.  The  following  exercises 
are  recommended  for  the  aid  and  comfort  of 
those  who  lack  this  power : 
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1.  Fifteen  deep  breaths  a  day:  five  In  the 
morning,  five  at  noon,  five  In  the  evening, 
taken  If  convenient  before  mealtime. 
Make  the  passage  of  air,  both  In  and  out, 
as  steady  as  possible. 

2.  After  a  deep  breath  exhale  In  hard, 
driving  puffs.  But  keep  the  puffs  steady, 
never  jerky. 

3.  If  you  are  willing  to  be  juvenile,  make  a 
paper  pin  wheel  and  practice  blowing  It  so 
that  the  wheel  revolves  steadily  as  though 
driven  by  a  machine. 

THE    THROAT    AND     JAW 

From  the  diaphragm  power  comes  In  raw  form 
such  as  might  be  used  as  well  for  a  whistle  or 
siren  as  for  speech.  The  conversion  Into  Intelli- 
gible sounds  of  speech  Is  done  In  the  throat  and 
head,  albeit  not  always  done  well.  From  habit, 
imitation,  embarrassment,  nervousness,  high 
tension  of  modern  life,  and — If  you  please — from 
complexes  Inferior  and  otherwise,  we  constrict 
muscles  of  the  throat  and  face  until  speech 
sounds  are  distorted  in  seeping  through.  Our 
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voices,  therefore,  are  shrill,  raucous,  strident, 
rasping,  or  guttural;  and  our  jaws  refuse  to  open. 

The  way  to  a  pure  and  pleasing  tone  is  simple 
indeed  to  set  down  on  paper,  but  so  difficult  to 
follow  that  few  do  it  without  prolonged  effort. 

There  must  be  an  open  throat  and  a  relaxed  jaw. 
As  Henrietta  Prentiss  has  properly  said,  "We 
speak  from  an  open  mouth  which  has  to  be 
closed  to  form  a  few  sounds.  We  do  not  speak 
from  a  closed  mouth  which  has  to  be  opened 
to  form  a  few  sounds."  Openness  and  relaxation 
will  produce  a  pure  tone.  It  may  not  be  rich, 
but  it  will  at  least  be  smooth  and  free. 

Recommended  exercises  for  openness  and 
relaxation  are  these: 

1.  Yawn,  and  shake  the  head  until  the  jaw 
flops  freely  from  side  to  side;  then  vocal- 
ize softly  ah,  aw,  0,  ob,  and  e. 

2.  Repeat  the  yawn  and  headshaking,  then 
hum  m-m-m.  Feel  the  cranium  to  be  sure 
that  it  vibrates. 

3.  Practice  the  sounds  i  and  ow  before  a 
mirror,  opening  the  mouth  wide  enough 
on  each  sound  to  insert  a  silver  dollar. 
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BUILDING    RESONANCE 

Who  has  not  placed  a  sea  shell  to  the  ear  and 
heard  therein  "the  roar  of  the  ocean,"  or  has  not 
shouted  down  a  cistern,  well,  or  barrel  and  heard 
the  voice  multiplied  a  dozen-fold?  This  Is  the 
phenomenon  of  resonance,  which  amplifies  and 
enriches  sound  through  reflection  and  sym- 
pathetic vibration.  The  small  puffs  of  sound  that 
come  from  the  vocal  cords  would  be  weak  and 
thin  Indeed  were  they  not  multiplied  and 
enriched  by  the  windpipe,  the  chest,  the  mouth, 
the  nasal  passages,  and  bones  of  the  jaw  and 
cranium. 

Three  things,  says  Dr.  Lincoln  Holmes  after 
years  of  laboratory  experimentation,  are  neces- 
sary for  good  resonance  in  the  human  voice: 
(i)  the  vocal  cords  should  be  neither  too  tense 
nor  too  flaccid;  (2)  there  should  be  active  control 
of  pressure  on  the  breath  stream.  I.e.,  of  the 
diaphragm;  (3)  the  normal  key  should  be  used. 
We  have  already  considered  the  first  two,  so 
let  us  examine  the  third. 

Some  voices  come  from  far  down  In  the  throat, 
with  a  rumble  or  growl.  They  are  pitched  too 
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low  for  that  speaker's  mechanism.  Others  come 
from  high  in  the  head,  piping  like  a  reed.  They 
are  pitched  too  high.  The  best  voices — those 
most  intelligible  and  those  with  greatest  strength 
for  the  least  effort — come  from  the  region 
directly  behind  the  front  teeth.  This  is  known 
as  "frontal  placement"  and  every  person 
should  seek  to  attain  and  use  it  in  normal 
speech. 

How  can  one  know  whether  his  voice  has 
"frontal  placement" .?  Well,  for  one  thing,  a  little 
practice  in  speaking  at  different  pitch  levels  will 
give  one  a  fairly  good  idea  of  which  level  hits 
the  frontal  placement.  A  more  accurate  check 
is  to  stop  the  ears  with  the  fingers  and  hum 
loudly  within  a  normal  pitch  range  up  and  down 
the  scale.  With  your  ears  thus  stopped,  you  will 
be  able  to  discover  a  particular  pitch  level  at 
which,  with  the  least  effort,  "the  whole  head 
seems  to  be  filled  with  sound."  This  will  be  the 
frontal-placement  region  for  your  voice.  The 
pitch  level  at  which  you  speak  is  largely  a  matter 
of  habit  or  of  imitation  of  those  about  you.  If 
your  pitch  does  not  give  you  frontal  placement, 
change  it  for  one  that  does. 
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The  following  exercises  may  also  be  used : 

1.  Shake  the  head  until  the  jaw  is  loose, 
close  the  ears  with  the  fingers,  and  then 
at  your  most  effective  (frontal-place- 
ment) pitch  level  practice  the  following: 

a.  m-m-m-e-e-e 

h.  n-n-n-o-o-o 

c.  mini  mah  mah  mah 

2.  Start  the  following  exercise  at  your  most 
effective  (frontal-placement)  pitch,  slide 
it  down  as  far  as  you  can  carry  it  with 
good  resonance,  then  return  to  the  start- 
ing point: 

vivi  vee  eee 


Reverse  the  exercise,  going  up  instead 
of  down. 

Chant  the  following,  going  up  and  down 
in  pitch  as  indicated,  but  keeping  well 
within  your  range  of  best  resonance : 
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vivi  vee 

vah 

voo 

vivi  vee 

vah 

voo 

vay 

voe 
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THE    TONGUE 

After  attaining  resonance,  the  next  step  is 
articulation,  which  in  intelligible  speech  must  be 
clear  and  clean.  The  detailed  problems  of  artic- 
ulating individual  vowel  and  consonant  sounds 
have  already  been  covered.  Here  we  are  inter- 
ested only  in  the  basic  problem  of  developing 
muscular  suppleness. 

The  tongue,  of  course,  is  the  chief  organ  of 
articulation.  Seventeen  of  the  twenty-five  con- 
sonant sounds  require  its  direct  aid.  All  the 
vowels  are  determined  by  its  position.  Awkward- 
ness of  tongue  is  an  obvious  handicap  in  distinc- 
tive speech.  As  a  means  of  increasing  its  flexi- 
bility, practice  the  following  exercises  before  a 
mirror : 

I.  Point  the  tongue  outward  and  down- 
ward toward  the  chin,  then  outward  and 
upward  toward  the  nose. 
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2.  Protrude  the  tongue  between  the  lips 
and  wag  It  up  and  down  as  rapidly  as 
possible;  then  rotate  It  around  the  out- 
side of  the  mouth. 

3.  Protrude  the  tongue,  forming  a  groove  by 
raising  both  sides. 

4.  With  the  tongue  pointed,  dot  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  in  the  front,  middle,  and  back; 
then  scrape  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with 
the  tongue  tip,  going  from  front  to  back. 

THE     LIPS 

The  use  of  lips  in  speech  is  obvious  and  visible 
to  the  eye.  In  some  of  the  front  vowels,  like  e, 
they  should  be  tense.  In  some  of  the  back  vowels, 
like  "oo^  0,  and  aw,  they  should  be  rounded.  Seven 
of  the  consonant  sounds  are  initiated  by  the 
lips  and  most  of  the  others  require  their  supple- 
mentary aid.  Yet  lip  laziness,  along  with  tongue- 
laziness,  is  one  of  the  common  faults  of  American 
speech.  This  is  known  in  scientific  parlance  as 
"oral  inactivity";  some  tens  of  millions  of 
go-getter  Americans  are  quite  Inactive  orally. 

The  part  that  lips  should  play  in  good  speech 
is  easily  demonstrated.  If  you  would  observe  it 
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for  yourself,  simply  study  the  good  actors  on  the 
screen  at  your  local  Tivoli,  Majestic,  Strand, 
or  Vondera  movie  house.  Watch  their  lips  and 
see  how  they  are  used  in  the  shaping  of  clear-cut 
tones.  Then  go  to  a  mirror  and  observe  how  well 
you  meet  their  standard. 

Occasionally  a  screen  actor  like  Roland  Young 
— as  Uriah  Heep  in  David  Copperfield  and  as  the 
English  count  in  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap — capitalizes 
a  drawling  indistinct  speech  by  the  deliberate 
suppression  of  lip  activity.  In  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
this  screen  device  was  capitalized  by  a  series  of 
careful  close-ups  showing  how  Young's  voice, 
though  rich  and  vibrant,  was  made  indistinct  by 
passing  through  immobile  lips.  It  was  a  perfect 
example  of  what  the  average  person  in  everyday 
speech  should  attempt  to  avoid.  As  an  aid  in 
doing  so,  the  following  drills  are  helpful: 

1.  Extend  the  upper  lip  outward  until  it 
touches  the  nose. 

2.  Pull  down  the  lower  lip,  exposing  the 
lower  teeth. 

3.  With  the  teeth  closed,  say  60  e,  00  e,  00  e 
— with  the  lips  vigorously  rounded  on 
00  and  stretched  on  e. 
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4.  Say  we  woe^  we  woe,  we  woe  with  exagger- 
ated Hp  action,  making  sure  that  the  Hps 
are  spread  on  we  and  rounded  on  woe. 

5.  Read  the  following  line  with  the  lips 
distinctly  rounded  on  each  italicized 
vowel : 

Roll    on,    thou    deep    and    dark   blwe 
ocean,  roll! 

THE     SOFT    PALATE 

Between  the  mouth  and  nasal  chambers  is  a 
valve  known  as  the  soft  palate.  It  is  possibly 
the  most  subtle  and  elusive  of  the  speech  organs 
to  master.  It  is  concealed  from  view  and  its 
inactivity  can  be  discovered  only  by  the  ear. 
But  unless  it  is  active  in  speech  there  can  be  no 
sharp  and  clear-cut  distinction  between  nasal 
and  nonnasal  sounds.  The  i  in  mine  will  follow 
the  way  of  the  nasals  m  and  n  and  go  through 
the  nose.  So  will  every  vowel  that  joins  a  nasal 
sound.  They  do  so  when  half  of  all  Americans 
speak.  If  you  are  willing  to  wrestle  with  nasality, 
work  on  the  following  drills : 

I.  Say  ah,  raising  the  soft  palate.  Check 
this  in  a  mirror  to  be  sure  the  soft  palate 
actually  rises. 
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2.  Yawn,  raising  the  soft  palate.  Check  this 
too  in  a  mirror. 

3.  Without  nasality  (i.e.  by  raising  the  soft 
palate)  say: 

ah-ah-ah;  then  repeat  with  e,  aw,  oh, 

and  00 

tah-tah-tah;  then   repeat  with  te,  taw, 

toe,  and  Joo 

pah-pah-pah;  then  repeat  with  pee,  paw, 

poe,  and  poo 

4.  After  finishing  the  nasal  sound  in  the 
following  drills,  raise  the  soft  palate 
sharply  and  force  the  vowel  wholly 
through  the  mouth: 

mah-mah-mah;  then  repeat  with  mee, 
maw,  moe,  and  moo 

nah-nah-nah;    then    repeat    with    nee, 
naw,  noe,  and  noo 

5.  Now  try  the  following  typical  words, 
keeping  the  soft  palate  raised  during  the 
utterance  of  the  vowel,  then  lowering  it 
sharply  as  the  nasal  is  uttered: 

hesifi,  fan,  time,  bowb,  foam,  room 

If  you  are  unable  to  overcome  vowel  nasality 
after  one  trial,  return  to  the  first  exercise  and 
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try  them  all  again  in  order.  If  you  are  still  unable 
to  do  it,  return  once  more  to  the  first  exercise 
and  take  them  all  again  in  order.  Some  persons 
can  overcome  this  deficiency  in  drill  exercises 
after  one  trial;  they  do  not,  of  course,  at  once 
overcome  it  in  conversation  and  it  is  necessary 
to  continue  the  drills  until  the  results  take  effect 
in  everyday  speech.  An  extreme  example  was  a 
student  under  my  direction  who  was  unable  to 
overcome  vowel  nasality,  even  in  drills,  until 
after  ten  months  of  practice.  But  his  was  a  case 
where  a  soft  palate  was  wholly  inert  and  was 
inflamed  from  a  severe  catarrhal  condition  need- 
ing medical  treatment  as  well  as  unlimbering 
exercises. 


VI 

'  ft 

What  Should  Be  the  Standard  of 
Pronunciation? 


THE  Bostonlan  says  heah;  so  does  the 
Atlantan.  But  the  Chicagoan  curls  his 
tongue  until  the  word  becomes  a  vigorous  hear-r. 
Likewise  the  Bostonian  says  grass,  as  in  arm,  but 
the  native  of  Detroit  or  New  Orleans  says 
grass,  as  in  at. 

In  different  regions  of  the  United  States  there 
are  not  only  differences  in  rhythm,  inflection, 
and  general  pattern  of  speech,  but  also  distinc- 
tive differences  in  the  actual  pronunciation  of 
many  groups  of  words.  Which  region  is  right,  and 
which  is  wrong  ?  Or  can  they  all  be  right  ? 

The  problem  of  whether  there  should  be  one 
standard  pronunciation  of  a  language,  or  several 

9S 
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permissible  ones,  confronts  every  civilized  coun- 
try in  the  world.  In  general  the  linguists  have 
urged  uniformity.  In  practice  the  people  have 
followed  diversity. 

England  especially  commands  our  attention. 
There  proponents  of  Southern  English  speech, 
or  more  particularly  of  London  speech,  set  it  up 
as  the  standard  and  attempted  to  fasten  It  on  all 
England.  They  saturated  the  Island  with  propa- 
ganda on  Its  superiority  and  brought  tremendous 
pressure  to  bear  through  the  public  schools 
(I.e.,  what  In  America  would  be  private  schools) 
to  enforce  their  viewpoint.  The  issue  became  one 
of  class  consciousness.  Southern  English  pronun- 
ciation was  rechristened  "public  (I.e.,  private) 
school  accent,"  and  those  of  the  upper  classes 
were  urged  to  make  their  speech  different  from 
the  masses.  Certainly  the  movement  made  head- 
way. The  stage  accepted  It;  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge came  Into  the  fold;  and  today  the  class- 
conscious  upper  social  level  over  most  of  England 
uses  this  form  of  speech,  albeit  with  very  impor- 
tant "minor  modifications."  But  class  conscious- 
ness has  been  Its  mainspring.  From  the  first  it 
has  met  with  stubborn  opposition  from  the  mass 
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of  people  and  even  from  outstanding  scholars. 
R.  J.  Lloyd  of  Liverpool,  an  assistant  editor 
of  the  famed  Oxford  English  Dictionary,  attacked 
Southern  English  as  the  most  extreme  of  English 
dialects,  subject  more  than  others  to  "gusts  of 
fashion,"  and  therefore  the  least  fit  for  a  stand- 
ard. City  schools  of  North  England  would  have 
none  of  It  and  even  those  of  Devonshire  In  the 
south  rejected  It. 

Much  delighted  were  they, 
But — preferred  the  old  way. 

In  the  standard-speech  region  Oxford  In  time 
turned  away  from  the  public-school  accent  and 
adopted  Its  own  peculiar  dialectic  variation. 
George  Arliss  In  193 1  said  of  It,  "Oxford  Univer- 
sity rather  prides  Itself  on  the  fact  that  you  can 
always  tell  an  Oxford  man";  and  Frank  H. 
Vizetelly,  London-born  editor  of  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary,  added  that 
"Those  who  have  been  there  tell  us  that  only  an 
Oxford  man  can  understand  a  man  from  Oxford, 
and  that  neither  would  want  to  understand  any 
one  else.  But,  strange  as  It  may  seem,  a  man 
who  was  graduated  from  Oxford  ten  years  ago 
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finds  it  somewhat  difficult  to  understand  the 
man  who  was  graduated  from  Oxford  yesterday." 
All  over  England  other  "minor  modifications" 
are  appearing  until  its  would-be  standard  Is 
more  changeable  than  speech  anywhere  in 
America. 

While  this  shifting  standard  of  standard  English 
is  going  on  In  the  upper  stratum,  middle-class  and 
cockney  English  Is  assaulting  It  from  below.  Those 
who  heard  by  radio  the  royal  wedding  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent  on  Nov.  29,  1934,  will  recall  that 
even  the  duke  royally  dropped  his  h^s  on  that 
occasion,  although  his  foreign-born  bride  did  not. 
The  English  masses  insisted  that  King  George  V 
also  dropped  his  A's,  and  they  loved  him  for  it. 
In  spite  of  heroic  efforts  to  preserve  standard 
English,  a  phonetician  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don assured  me  a  few  years  ago  that  cockney 
threatened  to  become  the  common  speech  of 
Southern  England  and  even  to  encroach  on 
speech  of  the  highest  level. 

Scholarly  criticism  of  Southern  English  as  a 
standard  has  continued  unabated.  Even  Robert 
Bridges,  late  poet  laureate  of  England,  opposed 
it  as  a  standard  because  of  its  almost  complete 
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suppression  of  weak  syllables  in  such  words  as 
dictionary,  literary,  necessary,  etc.;  because  the 
omission  of  r  increased  the  number  of  homo- 
phones until  there  was  no  distinction  between 
such  words  as  cart  and  cot,  girl  and  gull,  part 
and  pot,  parley  and  polly;  and  because  the 
pronunciation  of  0  as  azv  produced  homophones 
in  court  and  caught,  source  and  sauce,  sworn  and 
swan. 

So  England,  small  and  compact  though  it  is 
(its  area  is  almost  exactly  that  of  the  state  of 
Illinois),  has  no  standard  speech  today  except 
in  a  class-conscious  group.  From  Devonshire  to 
Northumberland  and  in  the  great  cities  of  Liver- 
pool, Leeds,  and  Manchester,  speech  still  main- 
tains itself  on  other  standards  than  that  of  Lon- 
don. The  Advisory  Committee  on  Spoken  Eng- 
lish for  the  British  Broadcasting  System,  when 
publishing  Its  findings  In  193 1,  frankly  said  that 
"it  is  quite  evident  that  we  are  not  entitled  to 
conclude  that  there  is  one  standard  pronuncia- 
tion, one  and  only  one  right  way  of  speaking 
English.  There  are  varieties  that  are  acceptable 
throughout  the  country,  and  some  that  are  not." 
An  illustration  of  acceptable  varieties  was  found 
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in  the  word  dance.  Should  it  have  the  sound 
of  a  in  Dan  or  of  a  in  darn?  "Both  pronuncia- 
tions," declared  the  committee,  "must  stand; 
both  are  common  among  educated  speakers." 

American  pronunciation  presents  a  problem 
more  complex  than  that  of  England  or  of  any 
country  in  Western  Europe.  There  is  no  con- 
trolling group  cemented  by  class  consciousness. 
Furthermore,  area  becomes  a  conditioning  fac- 
tor. With  Portland  in  Oregon  as  far  from  Port- 
land in  Maine  as  London  is  from  Siberia  or 
Ethiopia,  distance  becomes  in  America  a  barrier 
to  uniformity.  Differences  in  climate  also  are  so 
marked  that  they  influence  not  only  habits  of 
speech  but  also  even  the  mucous  membranes  in 
the  mouth  and,  through  them,  the  quality  of 
speech  tones.  The  "Yankee  twang"  of  upper 
New  England,  the  hard  unmusical  voice  of  the 
far  Middle  West,  and  the  slurring  softness  of 
voices  in  the  lower  South  are  in  part  the  result 
of  climatic  influences  on  the  mucous  membranes. 
Finally,  each  region  has  produced  through  the 
years  its  heritage  of  cultured  speech,  a  heritage 
that  linguistic  missionaries  have  found  impossible 
to  overthrow. 
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In  the  United  States  today  are  three  regions  of 
cultured  pronunciation,  which  we  might,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  call  dialects.  First  there  Is  the 
Eastern  dialect,  used  in  New  England  and  by  the 
educated  classes  of  New  York  City.  It  is  spoken 
by  some  thirteen  million  people.  Next,  there  is  the 
Southern  dialect,  used  by  people  of  the  Old  South. 
It  is  spoken  by  approximately  twenty-six  million 
people.  Finally,  there  is  the  General  American 
dialect  which  prevails  in  the  remainder  of  the 
country.  It  is  used  by  ninety  million  people. 

Exact  lines  cannot  be  drawn  between  these 
regions,  for  obviously  there  is  a  gradual  shading 
from  one  group  to  another.  Many  character- 
istics of  General  American  appear  In  upper  and 
western  New  England.  The  influence  of  Eastern 
speech  is  heard  In  the  Middle  Atlantic  states. 
A  mixture  of  Southern  and  General  American 
speech  Is  heard  In  Kentucky  and  even  in  southern 
Indiana.  Missouri  Is  predominantly  General 
American,  but  the  Southern  influence  is  heard 
there.  Texas,  except  for  the  southeast  portion, 
is  dominantly  General  American. 

Such  is  the  linguistic  geography  of  America 
today.  There  have  been  attempts  to  set  up  one 
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of  these  regional  pronunciations,  namely,  the 
Eastern,  as  "the  standard  pronunciation."  Nat- 
urally enough,  these  attempts  have  come  from 
some  Eastern  authorities,  though  by  no  means 
from  the  majority  of  them.  But  the  average 
American  has  not  been  reached  by  their  argu- 
ments, and  authorities  from  the  other  regions, 
needlessly  perhaps,  have  marched  forth  vigor- 
ously In  self-defense.  When  Margaret  Prender- 
gast  McLean  of  Boston,  for  example.  Insisted 
that  It  was  not  possible  to  tell  what  part  of  the 
world  the  best  speakers  were  born  In  because 
their  pronunciation  was  free  from  local  dialect 
(I.e.,  spoke  Bostonlan  English),  Giles  WUkeson 
Gray  of  Iowa  and  Louisiana  countered  that 
"one  may  hall  from  Chicago  or  Liverpool,  Los 
Angeles  or  Leeds,  Seattle  or  Manchester,  and, 
if  he  so  desires,  successfully  conceal  the  fact 
from  the  ordinary  ear;  but  If  he  be  from  Boston 
or  Oxford,  or  Cambridge  or  London,  his  speech 
will  betray  him  as  certainly  as  the  speech  of  the 
Ephralmltes  betrayed  them  at  the  passages  of 
the  Jordan."  When  Letltia  Raublcheck  of  New 
York  City  contended  that  General  American 
speech  "seems  to  a  cosmopolitan  ear  provincial. 
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not  to  say  rural,"  C.  K.  Thomas  of  Ithaca, 
New  York,  retorted,  "wouldn't  an  expanse  of 
territory  stretching  from  Albany  to  Vancouver 
and  San  Diego  make  a  rather  generous-sized 
province?  Does  cosmopolitanism  begin  east  of 
the  Hudson?"  X 

But  Mrs.  Raubicheck  continues  further  to  say 
that   students   of  French   expect  to   acquire   a 
Parisian  accent  and  would  feel  "justly  aggrieved 
at  being  taught  the  patois  of  Provence."  Dare      «s: 
we  then,  she  asks,  teach  those  learning  English    ^^ 
"a  local  or  provincial  dialect  that  will  not  pass   \^ 
muster  in  the  world  at  large?"  One  must  respect 
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the  judgment  of  Mrs.  Raubicheck,  who  is  the"x~ 
director  of  speech  improvement  in  the  New  York 
City  schools  and  is  in  all  ways  an  excellent 
scholar.  But  I  have  been  too  long  in  France  to 
accept  her  inference  that  the  dialect  of  Paris  is 
the  only  cultured  one  to  be  heard.  Furthermore, 
the  reference  to  the  patois  of  Provence  was 
unfortunate,  to  put  it  mildly,  when  examined 
in  the  light  of  history.  That  part  of  Southeastern 
France  known  as  Provence,  whose  language 
she  now  calls  a  patois,  was,  after  the  eleventh 
century,  foremost  of  all  France  in  culture  and 
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literary  Influence.  The  less  cultured  hinterland 
of  Paris  spoke  the  patois  of  that  period.  Even 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  whose  court  spoke  the 
Northern  French  dialect,  wrote  his  celebrated 
troubadour  poetry  In  Provencal  because  it  was 
the  cultured  speech  of  that  age.  At  one  time  it 
seemed  that  its  speech  might  become  the 
dominant  tongue  of  France,  but  the  back  country 
of  Paris  triumphed  in  the  end  through  sheer 
political  power  and  weight  of  population.  So 
the  patois  of  Paris  became  the  "standard" 
pronunciation,  and  the  cultured  speech  of  Pro- 
vence became  a  patois. 

In  a  far  milder  way  the  same  force  is  now 
operating  In  America.  Because  New  York  and 
Boston  are  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  are 
older  In  settlement  than  the  Mississippi  Basin, 
they  held  for  a  time  the  dominance  In  both 
population  and  culture.  But  the  dominance  In 
population  has  long  since  passed  to  the  Middle 
West  until  the  center  of  population  is  now  near 
the  prairies  of  Illinois;  and  even  Ellsworth 
Huntington's  presumptuous  ranking  of  civiliza- 
tion— loaded  though  his  dice  are  in  favor  of  his 
own    New    England    region — could    not    deny 
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that  a  larger  area  of  the  highest  civilization  in 
America  lay  west  of  the  Appalachians  than  to  the 
east.^  Furthermore  the  native-born  American 
population  of  New  York,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  of 
other  northeast  Atlantic  cities,  is  recruited  from 
the  Middle  West,  and  these  recruits  carry  their 
native  speech  with  them.  Already  Eastern  speech 
is  used  by  only  10  per  cent  of  the  American 
people,  and  that  ratio  is  not  likely  to  increase. 
If  cultured  speech  is  to  be  restricted  to  one  stand- 
ard and  one  only,  that  standard  will  in  the  course 
of  time  be  the  new  and  virile  General  American 
dialect,  now  spoken  by  70  per  cent  of  its  people. 

Personally  I  do  not  happen  to  use  this  pro- 
nunciation, and  I  never  shall;  but  I  cannot  join 
with  those  who  treat  it  with  disrespect.  Fifty 
million  Frenchmen  can  be  wrong,  proverb  to 
the  contrary,  and  so  can  ninety  million  Ameri- 
cans. But  whether  right  or  wrong,  their  speech  j)q  c 
will  survive  the  feeble  academic  criticism  directed  /y\  f9X/^ 
against  it.  Should  the  day  ever  come,  which 
God  forbid,  when  only  one  standard  of  pro- 
nunciation is  considered  to  be  correct,  then  on 

^  Ellsworth  Huntington,  Civilization  and  Climate,  Yale  University 
Press,  1924,  especially  pp.  263-277. 
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that  day  will  the  rich  heritages  of  Eastern  and 
Southern  dialects  become  patois  as  did  the  once 
cultured  dialect  of  Provence. 

Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  the  claims  often  made 
that  the  stage,  moving  pictures,  and  radio  are 
today  irresistible  forces  for  a  single  speech  stand- 
ard, that  such  combined  forces  never  before  have 
existed,  that  they  will  first  accustom  America  to 
hearing  a  single  standard  and  finally  lead  it  to 
accept  one. 

But  the  stage  has  been  exerting  its  influence  in 
America  for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and 
it  was  during  those  very  years  that  America 
evolved  its  three  regional  pronunciations.  If 
the  stage  could  not  prevent  these  pronunciations 
from  developing,  it  is  not  likely  to  cause  them  to 
be  abandoned.  No,  the  stage  will  not  do  much.  If 
anything  is  done  it  must  be  by  the  moving  pic- 
tures and  radio. 

How  is  it  with  the  pictures.?  Well,  frankly, 
Hollywood's  mission  differs  from  Broadway's. 
It  plays  to  all  America,  whose  most  populated 
avenue  is  Main  Street.  The  actor  who  draws  the 
highest  receipts  at  the  box  office  is  to  Hollywood 
the  best  actor.  In  recent  years  this  cash-register 
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award  has  gone  to  Will  Rogers  and  Shirley 
Temple.  But  who  would  presume  to  state  that 
Will  Rogers  or  Shirley  Temple  used  a  standard 
Eastern  diction!  And  who  would  say  that 
Nebraska-born  Robert  Taylor,  perhaps  the  fast- 
est rising  star  in  Hollywood  today,  uses  Eastern 
diction  ?  Check  the  list  of  leading  actors,  year  in 
and  out,  and  you  will  find  that  always  the  users 
of  Eastern  diction  are  in  the  minority.  Holly- 
wood makes  no  attempt  to  foist  one  dialect  on 
the  public  as  the  standard. 

That  does  not  mean  that  Hollywood  is  not 
sensitive  to  good  speech,  for  it  is  already  partic- 
ular and  is  becoming  more  so.  You  almost  never 
hear  60  for  ew  on  the  screen.  You  hear  reflexive  r's, 
but  not  offensive,  grating  ones.  Words  are  not 
mumbled  or  shunted  through  the  nose.  Holly- 
wood's speech  on  the  whole  is  good  and  getting 
better — but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  Eastern 
standard.  Some  of  its  best  actors  say  af-teVy 
others  say  df-ter;  some  say  more,  others  mo-ah, 
still  others  mazu-ah.  Indeed  Hollywood  knows 
that  nothing  is  so  deadly  to  an  American  actor's 
success  as  the  assumption  of  a  "British  accent." 
Even   Charles'  Laughton,    splendid   though   his 
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diction  is,  must  limit  his  roles  to  special  types 
because  his  diction  is  British,  whereas  Clark 
Gable  can  play  the  role  of  an  English  naval 
officer  and  use  therein  General  American  speech 
with  perfect  impunity.  In  short,  the  box  office 
stands  between  Hollywood  and  a  single  speech 
standard,  even  if  it  were  otherwise  disposed  to 
attempt  it. 

There  remains,  then,  the  radio.  How  potent  is 
its  influence  for  one  standard?  Miss  Johnnye 
Akin  Fenn  recently  made  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  pronunciations  used  by  fifty  outstanding 
radio  announcers.  She  found  that  twenty-two 
used  General  American  speech,  twenty-two  used 
Southern,  two  used  Eastern,  and  two  used  a 
mixture.  Not  much  "standard"  there.  Miss 
Fenn  further  found  that  thirty  six  of  these  fifty 
announcers  (or  72  per  cent,  if  you  please)  used 
the  speech  of  that  region  in  which  the  broadcast- 
ing station  was  located.  It  will  take  a  long  time 
for  this  sort  of  radio  influence  to  lead  its  listeners 
to  speak  with  one  standard  pronunciation. 

The  broadcasting  chains  demand  that  their 
announcers  represent  the  best  of  their  region,  but 
they  have  no  specific  rules  on  the  matter.  "Don't 
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you  have  any  rules  ?"  I  recently  asked  Miss  Vida 
Sutton,  who  conducts  the  NBC's  excellent  Magic 
of  Speech  program.  "If  not,  why  don't  your 
announcers  ever  say  60  for  ew,  or  make  other 
such  common  errors  ?"  Her  answer  told  the  whole 
story  in  one  sentence.  "We  have  no  rules,  but, 
when  an  announcer  gets  several  hundred  or 
thousand  letters  criticizing  a  particular  pro- 
nunciation, he  naturally  tends  to  change  it  to  a 
more  acceptable  form."  Radio  speaking  is  cer- 
tainly improving,  but  not  in  the  direction  of  one 
uniform  pronunciation.  It  is  rather  that  the  level 
in  each  of  the  three  regions  is  being  improved. 

Not  only  is  the  practice  of  moving  pictures,  the 
radio,  and  public  speakers  against  adopting  one 
standard  pronunciation,  but  the  weight  of 
authority  in  the  English-speaking  world  is  also 
against  it.  Daniel  Jones,  editor  of  An  English 
Pronouncing  Dictionary  and  the  ultimate  English 
authority,  makes  his  position  unmistakable: 
"I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  In  the  feasibil- 
ity of  Imposing  one  particular  form  of  pronuncia- 
tion on  the  English  speaking  world."  The  editors 
of.  both  leading  American  dictionaries  agree. 
Frank  H.  VIzetelly,  managing  editor  of  Funk  & 
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Wagnalls  New  Standard  Dictionary,  argues  vigor- 
ously that  the  broad  lines  of  division  separating 
English-speaking  peoples  make  it  necessary  to 
allow  geographical  modifications.  Thomas  A. 
Knott,  general  editor  of  Webster's  latest  Nezv 
International  Dictionary,  also  meets  the  issue 
squarely: 

If  you  are  training  an  ordinary  freshman  in 
college  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  your 
problem  is  to  return  that  student  to  his  community 
with  those  characteristics  of  an  educated  person 
which  will  make  him  regarded  as  an  ejffective  person 
in  his  community.  If  you  seize  upon  a  student  from, 
we  will  say,  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  and  return  him 
to  Red  Wing,  Minnesota,  talking  like  a  native  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  I  should  say  offhand 
that  you  probably  have  done  him  irreparable 
harm. 

People  who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  speech 
should  indeed  be  warned  against  the  attempt,  fre- 
quently made,  of  adopting  deliberately  the 
dialect  of  another  region.  I  do  not  refer,  of  course, 
to  those  undertaking  systematically  to  learn 
stage  diction  for  professional  use.  I  refer  to  the 
average  person  who  becomes  enamored  of  the 
speech  in  a  far  region  and  attempts  to  adopt  it  as 
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his  own.  Seldom  are  they  successful  In  avoiding 
artificiality  and  affectation.  Not  being  to  the 
manner  born,  their  early  heritage  cannot  be  fully 
hidden.  Like  those  who  learn  a  foreign  language, 
the  mother  tongue  leaves  its  lingering  accent, 
until  unguarded  moments  will  produce  speech 
after  this  pattern:  "Ah,  my  deah,  so  heah  you 
ar-reT^ 

Well,  then,  if  there  Is  no  set  standard,  what  Is 
right  in  pronunciation  and  what  is  wrong }  The 
answer  is  that  there  is  a  broad  standard — the 
standard  of  the  ages  that  ^^  usage  is  the  law  and 
rule  of  speech.''^  Of  course,  the  law  and  rule  of 
usage  are  not  determined  by  the  illiterate  and 
careless.  It  Is  enough  to  recall  the  dictum  of 
Matthew  Arnold  that  "somewhere,  somehow, 
such  matters  are  settled  by  the  consensus  of 
the  competent."  That  consensus  here  is  rendered 
by  those  who  recognize  a  responsibility  to  the 
proprieties  of  good  speech  and  who  possess  an 
acceptable  standard  of  culture.  Differences  of 
opinion  and  practice  have  always  existed  within 
this  group  and  doubtless  always  will,  but  these 
are  not  the  differences  that  distinguish  them  from 
the    illiterate    users    of   English.    The    vertical 
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differences,  between  the  literate  and  illiterate, 
we  shall  consider  in  the  next  chapter.  The  hori- 
zontal differences,  individual  and  regional  among 
literate  users  of  language,  we  shall  consider  here. 

Dictionaries  attempt  to  record  the  widely 
accepted  cultured  pronunciations  of  every  word 
(they  do  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  attempt 
to  dictate  the  correct  pronunciations),  but 
obviously  they  cannot  record  every  pronunciation 
heard  among  cultured  people.  They  must  confine 
themselves  to  pronunciations  of  wide  usage. 

Consult  the  word  tomato,  for  example,  in  any 
standard  American  dictionary.  You  will  find  two 
pronunciations  given:  first,  to-may-to;  second, 
to-mah-to.  This  means  that,  when  the  dictionary 
editors  Inquired  Into  the  usage  of  cultured  people 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  they  found  that  most 
people  pronounced  It  tomayto,  but  that  a  smaller 
number  also  pronounced  it  tomahto.  Consider 
also  the  word  presentation.  At  present  most 
dictionaries  give  only  the  pronunciation  presenta- 
tion, but  cultured  people  in  increasing  numbers 
are  using  the  form  presentation,  and  In  recognition 
of  this  increasing  usage  the  1934  edition  of 
Webster^s  New  International  Dictionary  lists  this 
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as  the  secondary  pronunciation.  The  General 
Editor  of  Webster  confesses  to  pronouncing  the 
word  route  as  rout,  even  though  his  own  dic- 
tionary gives  only  root  as  the  official  pronuncia- 
tion; but  he  thinks  that  the  growing  number  of 
cultured  people  who  say  rout  will  some  day  justify 
the  dictionaries  in  including  that  form  also.  So 
pronunciations  differ  and  change  among  cultured 
people  even  in  the  same  region,  and  they  have 
always  done  so.  Two  hundred  years  ago 
Alexander  Pope  laid  down  his  sage  advice, 
as  apt  now  as  it  was  then,  for  the  individual 
conduct  In  this  matter: 

In  words,  as  fashions,  the  same  rule  will  hold, 
Alike  fantastic,  if  too  new  or  old; 
Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  are  tried, 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside. 

These  are  Individual  differences.  Regional 
differences  are  more  fundamental.  Consider  the 
word  after.  According  to  dictionaries  It  is  to  be 
pronounced  af-tiY,  but  to  people  from  Boston, 
Memphis,  and  Denver  such  a  marking  carries 
three  separate  meanings.  What  are  the  commonly 
accepted  differences  In  regional  pronunciation.'* 
Speaking    In   very  broad   terms    and   allowing 
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always  for  exceptions,  the  common  differences 
are  these: 

EASTERN    AMERICAN     SPEECH 

1.  a.  Is  pronounced  as  In  arm  before  the 
sounds  of  /,  s,  thj  and  ns — as  In  after, 
glass,  bath,  and  answer — although  some 
use  the  sound  as  In  at  and  still  others  use  a 
sound  halfway  between  that  In  at  and 
that  In  arm.  The  vowel  sound  In  aunt 
Is  also  pronounced  as  In  arm. 

2.  0  as  In  hot,  got,  rock,  etc.,  Is  pronounced  as 
a  short,  modified  sound  between  those  In 
ought  and  In  arm. 

3.  0  Is  pronounced  as  In  ought  when  0,  oa, 
ou,  etc.,  appear  before  r — as  In  sword, 
soar,  court,  more — ^wlth  the  r,  of  course, 
not  sounded. 

4.  u  Is  pronounced  as  ew  after  t,  d,  and  n — 
as  In  due,  tune,  and  new.  Sometimes  it  Is 
also  given  this  sound  after  s,  z,  and  th — 
as  In  assume,  presume,  and  enthusiasm. 

5.  r  Is  not  pronounced  when  appearing  be- 
fore consonants  or  as  a  final  sound — as  in 
dark,  later,  and  here. 
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SOUTHERN    AMERICAN     SPEECH 

1.  ^  is  pronounced  as  in  at  when  it  precedes 
the  sounds  of/,  s,  th,  ns^  etc. — as  in  after , 
glass,  bath,  and  answer.  It  is  also  given 
this  sound  in  aunt,  but  not  in  daunt, 
gaunt,  etc. 

2.  <2  is  pronounced  either  as  in  calm  or  as  in 
ought  in  water,  wash,  etc. 

3.  0  is  pronounced  as  a  short  ah  in  not,  got, 
hot,  etc. 

4.  u  is  pronounced  as  ew  after  t,  d,  and  n — 
as  in  due,  tune,  and  new.  It  is  often  pro- 
nounced so  even  after  s,  z,  I,  and  th — as  in 
assume,  presume,  lute,  and  enthusiasm. 

5.  r  is  not  pronounced  when  appearing  be- 
fore consonants  or  as  a  final  sound — as 
in  dark,  later,  and  here. 

GENERAL  AMERICAN  SPEECH 

1.  fl  is  pronounced  as  In  at  when  it  precedes 
/,  s,  th,  ns,  etc. — as  In  after,  glass,  bath, 
and  answer.  It  Is  also  given  this  sound  in 
aunt,  but  not  in  daunt,  gaunt,  etc. 

2.  a  is  pronounced  as  in  calm  In  water,  watch, 
etc. 
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3.  0  is  pronounced  as  a  short  ah  in  not,  got, 
hot,  etc. 

4.  u  is  pronounced  as  ew  and  00  after  t,  d, 
and  n — thus  duty  is  pronounced  both  as 
dezvty  and  as  dooty,  as  are  tune,  new,  etc. 
But  the  ew  form  prevails  among  the  more 
cultured  speakers. 

5.  r  is  pronounced  when  appearing  before 
consonants  and  as  a  final  sound — as  in 
dark,  later,  and  here. 

These  are  the  major  linguistic  differences  in 
American  pronunciations.  They  are  fewer  than 
the  agreements.  One  may  avoid  the  extremes, 
free  oneself  of  ludicrous  localisms,  yet  speak 
in  the  cultured  dialect  of  one's  region.  Those 
who  do  so  will  not,  of  course,  have  speech  that 
conceals  their  place  of  birth.  That  will  be 
revealed,  in  fact,  to  all  persons  of  discernment. 
But  what  is  to  be  gained  by  concealment.'* 
Those  who  speak  with  a  cultured  regional 
dialect  will  at  least  escape  the  appearance  of 
speech  artificiality  and  affectation  in  their  own 
community,  and  their  speech  will  not  displease 
those  of  other  regions — except  always  the  ex- 
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treme  provincials  who  want  the  world  to  speak 
like  them. 

George  Arliss,  in  accepting  the  gold  medal 
award  for  good  diction  given  in  193 1  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  spoke 
these  sage  words  of  advice; 

When  I  am  rehearsing  a  part  and  meet  a  word 
about  which  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  pronunciation,  I  do  not  consult  a  dictionary 
in  order  to  find  out  which  is  right;  I  endeavor  to 
discover  which  is  the  most  general  way  of  pronounc- 
ing it,  and  I  adopt  that  way.  I  always  try  to  avoid 
teaching  an  audience  anything — or  at  any  rate  I 
make  a  great  effort  not  to  be  found  out.  For  it  is  well 
known  in  my  business  that  the  public  will  run  a  mile 
from  a  theatre  If  they  think  there  Is  going  to  be  any 
attempt  made  to  teach  them  anything.  .  .  .  The 
chief  fault  in  speech  In  America  I  should  describe 
as  slopplness,  and  the  outstanding  defect  in  Eng- 
land is  snippiness'.  "The  English  of  England  has 
been  distorted  by  people  who  really  ought  to  know 
better,  .  .  .  The  American  is  never  guilty  of  this 
straining  after  superiority.  But  in  my  opinion  he 
errs  on  the  other  side.  He  is  so  afraid  of  being 
meticulous  in  his  speech  that  he  allows  himself  to 
become  careless.  I  have  noticed  amongst  the 
youth  of  to-day  that  there  is  frequently  a  decided 
objection  to  speaking  well,  a  feeling  that  there  is 
something    unhealthy    in    good    articulation.  .  .  . 
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There  is  nothing  clever  in  speaking  badly — anybody 
can  do  it  with  a  little  practice. 

In  short,  there  Is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
Improvement  of  speech  without  straining  to 
force  all  of  It  Into  a  single  mold.  An  Englishman 
once  said  to  me,  referring  to  General  American 
speech,  "I  enjoy  American  speech.  It  has  an 
Interesting  flavor.  Your  best  speech,  I  mean." 
An  Eastern  surgeon  whom  I  met  on  the  way  to 
New  Orleans  said,  "So  you  are  a  teacher  of 
speech.  Well,  don't  try  to  reform  Southern 
speech  while  you  are  down  here.  I  like  it."  And 
who  Is  not  charmed  by  the  diction  of  the  best 
English  and  American  actors?  The  "English 
speaking  world  Is  so  large  and  so  vital,"  so  crea- 
tive and  so  changing,  that  Its  habits  can  never  be 
confined  to  a  single  channel.  Good  speech — and 
we  hope  better  speech — will  continue  to  thrive 
in  Its  many  forms,  from  the  marked  accent  and 
trilled  r  of  Scotland  to  the  flutelike  purity  of 
Dublin,  from  the  soft  and  liquid  ways  of  the 
American  South  to  the  virile  ruggedness  of  the 
American  West.  Charles  Henry  Woolbert  rightly 
exclaimed  that  "the  very  glory  of  the  far  flung 
English  tongue  lives  in  Its  almost  infinite 
variety." 
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THE  latest  unabridged  dictionaries  list  600,- 
000  words  and  titles.  The  average  college 
senior  uses  some  12,000  words,  and  presumably 
retains  most  of  them  after  departing  from  college 
halls.  The  vocabulary  of  well-read  noncoUege 
persons  approximates  this  number  and  often 
exceeds  it.  But  few  persons  consult  a  dictionary 
to  verify  the  pronunciations  of  more  than  a 
fraction  of  their  words.  The  majority  are 
acquired  from  reading  and  the  pronunciation  is 
guessed  at  or  is  gained  from  conversation;  the 
pronunciation  of  those  words  we  borrow  is 
usually  taken  on  faith. 

In  practice  this  leads  to  mispronunciation  of 
many  words  in  current  use.  In  this  chapter  we 

shall  consider  some  of  the  more  common  errors. 
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REGIONAL    MISPRONUNCIATIONS 

Some  of  these  are  regional  mispronunciations, 
not  sanctioned  by  the  best  usage  of  that  region. 
In  the  Middle  West,  for  example,  words  ending 
in  the  sound  of  o  are  often  corrupted  to  er.  Thus 
potato,  tomato,  tomorrow;,  and  fellow  are  mis- 
pronounced as  potat(?r,  tomatifr,  tomorr^r,  and 
felkr.  In  the  East  the  final  sound  of  such  words 
is  sometimes  overstressed  until  it  becomes  a 
prolonged  ah — tomat<jA,  potat^A,  and  even  cul- 
chah,  instead  of  culture. 

In  both  the  Middle  West  and  in  New  England 
there  is  also  the  tendency  to  substitute  sody,  sofy, 
and  stummick,  for  soda,  sofa,  and  stomach.  Even 
more  common  in  the  Middle  West  is  the  tendency 
to  substitute  06  (as  in  wood)  for  00  (as  in  tool), 
until  roof,  root,  and  hoof  become  mispronounced 
as  roof,  root,  and  hoof. 

In  the  East  one  finds  the  same  tendency  with 
the  sound  of  0.  Whole,  stone,  and  home  are 
mispronounced  approximately  as  hull,  stun,  and 
hum. 

In  certain  parts  of  the  East  and  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  the  sound  of  wh  is  seldom  heard, 
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w  being  used  as  a  substitute.  Thus  which^  what, 
and  why  are  mispronounced  as  wich,  wat,  and  wy. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  Eastern 
mispronunciations  is  the  addition  of  an  r  on 
certain  words  that  end  with  an  unstressed  a. 
In  typical  Eastern  speech  no  r  is  heard  in  words 
like  butter,  after,  and  hear;  this,  of  course,  is 
correct  usage.  But  words  like  idea,  Hannah, 
Judea,  etc.,  ending  in  vowels,  become  idear, 
Hanner,  and  Judear.  Some  authorities  say  that 
this  is  only  an  acoustic  impression  of  r.  Just 
how  an  acoustic  impression  differs  from  an 
acoustic  reality  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  Any- 
way it  is  a  very  distinct  impression,  and,  being 
once  afflicted  with  it  myself,  I  qualify  as  witness 
that  it  is  sometimes  a  hard  reality. 

The  South  too  has  its  peculiar  mispronuncia- 
tions. Although  idear  is  not  so  frequently  heard 
there  as  in  the  East,  it  is  not  altogether  missing. 
Haunt  and  gaunt — ^which  are  correctly  pro- 
nounced hdnt  and  gdnt  or  hont  and  gont — fre- 
quently become  hdnt  and  gdnt.  CdnH  in  turn 
becomes  cdinH.  Door  and  floor  are  shortened  to 
do  and  flo,  instead  of  the  correct  Southern 
pronunciations  of  do-e  and  flo-e.  The  average 
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Southerner  might  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
letter  /  is  a  respectable  member  of  the  alphabet, 
still  recognized  as  such  in  cultured  Southern 
speech.  Although  one  commonly  hears  "he'p 
yourse'f,"  the  correct  form  is  "he/p  yourse/f." 

Diphthongs  or  double  vowels  are  often  pro- 
longed by  a  Southern  drawl  into  triple  vowels 
until  cow^  how,  and  now — ^which  are  correctly 
pronounced  as  kou,  hou,  and  nou — become 
keou,  heoUy  and  neou.  Nor  is  this  confined  to 
the  South,  but  extends  to  the  north  valley  of 
the  Ohio  River  and  almost  to  the  region  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  It  is  also  heard  in  upper  New 
England. 

Common  also  both  to  the  South  and  to  the 
Middle  West  is  the  pronunciation  of  e  as  i, 
until  meitf  ten,  bent,  and  commence  are  distorted 
to  min,  tin,  bint,  and  commince.  Distinction 
between  pen  and  pin  cannot  be  made  by  such 
persons  without  following  the  example  of  the 
girl  from  Florida,  quoted  by  Windsor  P.  Daggett, 
who  said,  "I  call  a  pen  a  *  writing  pin,'  and  a 
pin — well,  that's  just  a  'pin.'" 

We  come  now  to  two  regional  pronunciations 
which   are   dangerous   to  discuss,   and   he  who 
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does  so  proceeds  at  the  risk  of  his  reputation 
and  with  the  certainty  of  exposing  himself  to 
sharpshooters.  I  refer  to  the  issue  of  whether  one 
should  say  dooty  or  dewty,  and  whether  it  shall 
be  miV-i-tar'y  or  mil'-i-try. 

The  sound  of  ew  instead  of  00  is  used  almost 
universally  after  the  consonants  p,  b,  m,  k,  /, 
and  V.  That  is,  we  say  pupil,  bugle,  music,  cue 
(kue),  confusion,  and  view  (vu) — not  poopil, 
boogie,  moosic,  coo,  confoosion,  and  voo.  But 
after  the  consonants  t,  d,  and  n  agreement  is  not 
so  general.  (Those  who  recall  the  analysis  of 
consonant  sounds  on  page  67  will  know  that  t,  d, 
and  n  are  triplets,  made  with  the  same  position 
of  the  tongue.)  In  cultured  speech  of  the  East 
and  South  one  commonly  hears  only  the  ew. 
Tune,  duty,  and  new  are  pronounced  tewn, 
dewty,  and  new.  This  is  also  the  more  common 
form  among  cultured  speakers  of  the  Middle 
West.  But  today  through  New  England,  New 
York,  and  the  Middle  West  one  hears  the 
increasing  use  of  toon,  dooty,  and  noo.  It  is  im- 
possible even  now  to  classify  this  as  an  illiterate 
pronunciation,  for  a  respectable  minority  of 
cultured   persons  use  it;  but  it  is   a   question 
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whether  such  a  pronunciation  preserves  the 
best  tradition  of  our  language,  and  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  does  not. 

It  may  be  the  weakest  of  arguments  to  say 
that  00  is  a  less  cultured  sound  than  ezv,  for 
subjective  judgment  is  a  matter  of  personal 
taste.  Nevertheless  this  is  the  judgment  today 
of  the  cultured  majority.  Furthermore,  it  is  the 
needless  dropping  of  a  useful  sound,  and  it  is 
the  forerunner  of  a  general  trend.  Already  one 
hears  among  the  uneducated  the  dropping  of  ezv 
before  other  consonants  than  t,  d,  and  n.  With 
many  of  them  it  is  pecooliar,  hooman,  and  even 
moosic.  If  the  trend  continues,  there  will  be  no 
distinction  between  such  words  as  beauty  and 
booty,  cue  and  coo,  feud  and  food,  hew  and  who, 
pure  and  poor,  as  there  is  now  none,  even  among 
the  most  conservative  users  of  60,  between  due 
and  do.  Finally,  nasalization,  already  too  com- 
mon in  American  speech,  becomes  easier  In 
toon  and  noo  than  It  is  in  tewn  and  new.  The 
ew  Is  not  only  a  beautiful  sound  In  English;  it  is 
also  a  useful  one,  and  ought  to  be  retained  in 
cultured  usage. 
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What  of  militry,  dict'nry,  and  secrHry}  They 
are  admittedly  pronunciations  of  culture,  heard 
frequently  in  England  and  occasionally  in  Amer- 
ica. Indeed  the  telescopic  movement  started 
in  England  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
class-conscious  group  to  erect  a  standard  that 
the  masses  could  not  emulate,  but  in  attempting 
it  they  entangled  themselves  in  difficulties  that 
even  the  carefully  trained  in  speech  could  not 
master.  For  that  reason  it  has  not  been  accepted 
as  standard  in  Southern  England,  but  remains 
one  of  the  vigorously  contested  "minor  varia- 
tions" of  what  some  are  pleased  to  call  "stand- 
ard EngHsh." 

Certainly  it  would  seem  illogical  nonsense  to 
throw  the  entire  stress  of  a  four  syllable  word 
on  the  first  syllable,  then  to  swallow  the  re- 
maining three.  So  it  proved  in  practice,  and 
from  the  first  it  produced  entanglements  both 
interesting  and  amusing.  In  the  universities  of 
Southern  England,  for  example,  it  became 
impossible  even  among  the  elite  to  distinguish 
laboratory  from  lavatory,  or  as  they  would  pro- 
nounce it,   labHry  from  lavHry.   But  both   are 
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part  of  the  physical  equipment  of  modern  uni- 
versities and  the  confusion  produced  a  minor 
crisis  in  the  halls  of  learning  until  the  resourceful 
dons  cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  changing  outright 
the  pronunciation  of  laboratory  to  la-bor'-atry. 
It  remains  la-hor'-atry  today  and  education 
proceeds  without  hazard.  The  older  and  seem- 
ingly more  sensible  form  of  laV-o-ra-to'-ry  was 
quite  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  since  custom 
in  the  British  social  stratosphere  permits  no 
secondary  stress  on  such  words. 

Fundamentally  the  objection  to  this  compress- 
ing of  words  is  that  it  weakens  the  audibility  and 
impairs  the  beauty.  Shaving  down  the  vowels, 
which  are  admittedly  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
words,  and  leaving  only  the  sibilant  husks  may 
be  fashionable;  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it  is 
fashionable  in  some  quarters;  but  it  leaves  us  at 
the  most  with  a  stenographic  speech  bereft  of 
modulation  and  music.  Already  slovenly  enuncia- 
tion, bred  out  of  carelessness,  is  too  common. 
Why  intensify  the  problem  by  conscious  effort.'* 
What  is  wrong  with  the  secondary  stress  in  dic^- 
tionar'y^  miVitar'y^  sec^retar'y,  and  Whrar'y;  it 
permits  rhythm,  resonance,  and,  above  all,  dis- 
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tinctness  ?  Why  train  ourselves  deliberately  to 
say  sek'ndry,  nec'sry,  and  yest'dy  when  this 
lessens  audibility? 

On  this  question  academic  conflict  assumes  the 
aspect  of  another  Hundred  Years'  War.  He  who 
joins  the  ranks  can  be  assured  of  not  living  to  see 
the  outcome,  but  he  can  know  with  certainty 
that  his  participation  will  draw  fire  from  the 
other  side.  In  spite  of  this  certainty  I  have  risked 
the  personal  view  of  one  who  loves  the  purity 
and  beauty  of  the  English  tongue.  In  practice 
each  reader  must  take  the  same  risk  for  himself. 

WORD    GROUP    MISPRONUNCIATIONS 

Next  come  word  groups  in  which  mispro- 
nunciations are  common.  First  among  these  are 
words  incorporated  from  Latin  without  substan- 
tial change  of  form,  such  as  data^  gratis,  status^ 
strata,  and  verbatim.  In  the  common  vernacular 
these  words  are  mispronounced  by  using  the 
short  a  as  in  at — datta,  grattis,  stdttus,  strdtta,  and 
verbdttim.  Self-made  businessmen  speak  glibly  of 
"business  ddtta'^  and  of  ^'stdttus  sheets";  and  in 
the  barber  shops  one  can  even  hear  denizens  of 
the  language  say  "free  grdttis,^'  as  though  the 
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word  jree^  which  means  "gratis,"  must  be  at- 
tached to  its  synonym. 

Historically  the  correct  English  form  of  these 
words  has  always  carried  the  long  a  as  in  late. 
They  are  pronounced  as  dayta,  graytis,  staytus, 
strayta,  and  verbaytim.  But  usage,  of  course,  is  the 
final  arbiter,  and  a  few  years  ago  one  of  the  seven 
leading  English  dictionaries  recognized  that 
apparatus  might  be  pronounced  correctly  with 
the  short  a.  Now  one  of  them  also  recognizes 
that  strata  may  also  carry  the  short  a.  But  five 
of  the  seven  leading  dictionaries  In  England  and 
America  still  give  the  long  a  as  the  only  allowed 
pronunciations  on  these  two  words  and  all  of 
them  agree  that  the  short  a  may  not  be  used  in 
other  words  of  the  group. 

How  did  mispronunciations  of  these  words 
become  so  widespread.'*  Probably  the  college 
professors  were  to  blame,  albeit  unconsciously 
and  inadvertently.  Three  quarters  of  a  century 
ago  they  began  the  Great  Migration  to  German 
universities  for  graduate  studies  and  higher 
academic  degrees.  They  brought  back  from 
Germany  the  continental  pronunciation  of  these 
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words,  which  carries  the  broad  a  as  in  ah. 
Students  in  American  colleges  heard  these 
learned  gentlemen  refer  to  scientific  apparahtoos, 
and  to  the  dahtah  gathered  therefrom.  The  words 
came  into  common  usage  and  the  less  educated 
American  public  soon  corrupted  the  ah  into  a. 

The  word  stadium  affords  an  interesting  con- 
trast. It  came  into  use  after  the  Great  Migration 
subsided.  Neither  German  nor  American  uni- 
versities had  stadia,  and  therefore  the  professors 
had  no  occasion  to  use  the  word.  So  staydium 
came  uncorrupted  into  the  language;  nobody 
says  staddium.  But  sportsmen  are  still  concerned 
over  the  eligibility  stdttus  of  athletes  who  con- 
test in  a  staydium! 

The  Continental  usage  of  ah  in  such  words  Is 
still  correct,  of  course,  and  occasionally  Is  heard 
in  university  halls;  but  it  is  generally  considered 
to  be  a  foreign  pronunciation.  The  average  person 
will  find  it  safer  to  use  the  universally  accepted 
long  a. 

A  second  common  group  mispronunciation  is 
the  substitution  of  a  long  I,  as  in  pie,  in  words 
where  only  the  short  i,  as  in  it,  is  correct.  Thus 
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civilization,  reptile,  docile,  and  genuine  are  mis- 
pronounced as  civilization,  reptile,  docile,  and 
genuine.  Even  Italian,  in  which  the  first  syllable 
is  correctly  pronounced  as  it,  often  becomes 
Eye-talian. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  however,  that  the  short  I 
is  the  only  correct  American  usage  for  words  in 
the  above  paragraph,  there  is  a  distinct  trend 
toward  replacing  many  short  i  sounds  with  the 
long  I. 

Formerly,  for  example,  such  words  as  direct, 
direction,  directly,  and  indirectly  carried  only  the 
short  I  in  the  first  syllable — di-rekt',  di-rekt'-shun, 
etc.  But  now  the  latest  dictionaries  record  di  as 
also  correct — di-rekt',  di-rekt'-shun,  etc. 

This  tendency  is  also  seen  with  the  word 
finance.  For  a  long  time  both  finance  and  finance 
have  been  recognized  as  correct,  but  only  re- 
cently has  this  option  extended  to  its  derivatives. 
Now  financial  and  financier  may  be  used  with 
either  the  long  or  the  short  i. 

This  tendency  is  manifesting  itself  also  in  the 
prefixes  anti  and  semi  which  appear  frequently 
in  English.  Dictionaries  give  only  anti  and  semi, 
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never  anti  and  semi,  but  a  growing  number  of 
cultured  people  are  now  saying  anti  and  semi,  al- 
though using  an  i  of  very  short  duration.  Jlnti 
and  semi,  they  say,  are  too  weak  for  their  taste. 
So,  although  purists  may  decry  and  authorities 
may  scoff  at  anti  and  semi,  they  promise  in  time 
to  become  accepted  usage. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  words  that  once 
carried  a  very  short  and  obscure  e  sound  in 
unstressed  syllables  are  now  more  properly 
pronounced  with  the  short  i.  Typical  of  such 
words  a.re  hostess,  kindness,  college,  horses,  matches, 
roses,  needed,  kitchen,  and  women.  Formerly  the 
final  syllables  were  pronounced  as  spelled, 
kind'-ness,  ros'-es,  worn' -en,  etc.,  but  for  over 
five  hundred  years  the  trend  has  been  toward  the 
short  i — kind'-niss,  ros'-is,  wom'-in,  etc. — until 
this  is  now  accepted  usage.  Some  dictionaries,  to 
be  sure,  still  mark  them  with  an  obscure  e — as 
ros-es — ^but  their  guides  to  pronunciations  explain 
that  In  such  words  the  e  is  equivalent  to  a 
short  i. 

Mispronunciations  of  ous  as  jus  are  altogether 
too  common.  The  words  are  not  insidjus,  hidjus. 
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and  tremenjus,  but  insid-i-ous,  hid-e-ous,  and 
tremend-ous.  Originally  tedious  also  was  cor- 
rectly pronounced  only  as  ted-i-ous  and  this  is  still 
the  preferred  form,  indeed  in  some  localities  the 
only  accepted  form;  but  one  of  the  seven  leading 
dictionaries,  namely  Webster,  has  recognized 
tedjus  also  as  acceptable. 

The  i's  in  glisten,  listen,  often,  and  hasten  are 
always  silent.  One  of  en  hears  of-ten,  but  it  is 
never  correct.  Likewise,  it  is  glis'en,  lis' en,  and 
hase'en. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  vowel  sound  in  dog, 
fog,  hog,  moss,  soft,  gone,  long,  and  cojffee?  Dic- 
tionary authorities  formerly  contended  that  the 
vowel  in  most  of  these  words  was  intermediate 
between  those  in  orb  and  not.  They  admitted,  to 
be  sure,  that  in  wide  areas  people  used  the  sound 
of  orb,  but  Insisted  that  properly  it  was  a  medial 
sound.  This  was,  in  plain  language,  double- 
barreled  nonsense — nonsense  because,  when 
scientific  phoneticians  began  to  make  records  of 
human  voices,  they  found  that  no  such  rule 
prevailed;  double  barreled  because  it  attempted 
to  anchor  the  so-called  "medial  sound"  in  soft  to 
the  "short  0"  in  not,  which  was  itself  variable 
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from  region  to  region.  In  New  England  not 
is  pronounced  nearly  like  naught,  while  in  the 
South  and  General  American  region  it  is  pro- 
nounced almost  exactly  as  in  arm. 

By  preserving  records  for  comparison,  the 
phoneticians  discovered  that  words  like  hog  and 
fog  are  pronounced  by  some  like  the  vowel  in  art 
and  by  others  like  that  in  orb.  In  general,  the 
former  sound  is  more  commonly  heard,  but 
in  individual  words  like  dog  the  latter  sound  Is 
more  common.  In  words  like  moss,  soft,  gone,  and 
coffee  the  vowel  in  orb  prevails,  although  that  in 
art  Is  also  heard.  Stage  speech  uses  a  distinctly 
medial  sound  between  the  two  for  all  these  words, 
and  this  pronunciation  is  also  cultivated  by  a 
minority  of  persons  using  Eastern  speech.  This 
too  is  always  proper,  but  it  Is  not  native  to  most 
Americans.  These  facts  are  now  accepted  by  the 
newest  dictionaries. 

Of  course,  the  undue  prolongation  of  the  vowel 
in  orb,  typified  in  literature  by  the  spelling  dazvg, 
is  not  heard  in  cultured  speech. 

There  are  two  groups  of  words  commonly 
accented  on  the  wrong  syllable.  The  first  is  well- 
known,    containing    words    like    ex'-quisite,    ir- 
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rev'ocable,  com'bative,  com'parable,  des'picahle, 
and  dev'otee  which  are  often  wrongly  accented 
as  exquis'ite,  irrevo' cable,  etc. 

Conversely,  there  is  another  group  which 
carries  accent  on  the  last  syllable  but  which  is 
often  mispronounced  by  accenting  the  first. 
The  correct  accent  on  these  words  is  domain', 
romance',  review',  report',  recess',  and  research' — 
not  do'main,  ro'mance,  re'view,  etc.  The  newest 
dictionaries  have  yielded  to  usage  on  the  last 
two,  allowing  re' cess  and  re' search,  but  these  are 
not  preferred  and  are  in  some  communities  still 
rated  as  colloquial.  Research  is  a  word  peculiarly 
the  property  of  universities  and  there  one  hears 
an  insistence  on  accenting  the  last  syllable. 

INDIVIDUAL     WORDS 

Abdo'men  is  preferred  and  is  almost  universally 
used  by  the  medical  fraternity,  although  ab' do- 
men  is  now  also  recognized  as  the  secondary 
pronunciation. 

Accessory  is  never  assessory,  but  ak-ses'sory. 

Adver'tisement  is  preferred,  but  in  the  United 
States  advertise' ment  is  also  common  and  is 
accepted  as  correct. 
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Address'  Is  preferable  to  add'ress.  Indeed  only 
one  dictionary  lists  the  latter  form,  and  it  points 
out  that  the  form  is  chiefly  confined  to  one  special 
meaning  of  the  word,  one's  post-office  address. 

Adult'  remains  preferred  to  ad'ult,  although 
both  are  acceptable. 

Ame'-nable  also  remains  preferred,  although 
amen' -able  Is  also  recognized  by  one  of  the  seven 
dictionaries. 

Arctic  and  antarctic  remain  two  of  the  most 
common  mispronunciations  in  the  American 
public  schools.  The  recognized  pronunciations  are 
drk'-tik  and  dnt-drk'-tlc. 

Aspl'rant  is  preferred,  but  as'pirant  Is  also 
correct. 

Automobile  may  be  pronounced  as  azv'-to-mo- 
ber,  aw-to-mo'-bil,  aw-to~md' -bel,  or  aw'-to-mo-bel. 
Confronted  by  such  a  confusing  variety  the 
average  person  abandons  the  word  and  calls  it  a 
car. 

Aviator  carries  the  long  a  on  the  first  syllable. 
The  short  a  form,  aviator,  stands  In  the  class  with 
ddtta. 

Awry  Is  frequently  heard  as  aw'-ry.  Its  correct 
pronunciation  is  a-rV . 
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Bestial  is  subject  to  disagreement  among 
dictionaries,  but  the  weight  of  authority  rests 
with  best'-yal. 

Breeches  is  more  often  pronounced  right  by  the 
illiterate  than  by  those  who  presume  to  know.  It 
is  breech  block,  breech  loading,  etc.,  but  not 
breeches.  The  correct  pronunciation  is  plain 
brich'-ez. 

Bl-og'-raphy  is  preferred,  bi-og'-raphy  is  al- 
lowed, but  the  many  who  use  the  fastidious  e — 
be-6g'-raphy — may  find  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  recently  ten  supposedly  high  authorities 
in  speech  were  heard  to  make  the  same  mistake. 
But  the  e  has  no  sanction  save  that  of  common 
error. 

Bouquet  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  pro- 
nounced only  as  bob-kay' ,  but  the  mass  insistence 
on  saying  bb-kay'  has  finally  been  sanctioned  by 
the  latest  dictionaries. 

Bureaucracy,  now  a  common  word  in  govern- 
ment, was  formerly  pronounced  only  as  bu- 
ro'-kra-si,  but  now  in  the  United  States  bu-rok'- 
ra-si  is  preferred. 

Cerebrum  is  never  ser-e'-brum,  nor  is  its  deriva- 
tive ser-e'-bral.  The  accent  is  on  the  first  sylla- 
ble— ser'-e-brum  and  ser'-e-braL 
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Circulating  Is  often  corrupted  to  sur-ker-lat-ing, 
but  correct  pronunciation  requires  that  the  u  In 
the  second  syllable  be  preserved,  sur'-ku-ldt'-ing. 

Chic  often  passes  among  the  unknowing  as 
chick.  While  it  is  true  that  a  chic  woman  may  in 
the  American  vernacular  be  called  a  chicken,  she 
cannot  be  called  chick.  It  Is  sheek,  as  In  sheik  of 
Arabia.  Shik  is  also  allowed. 

Clique,  in  the  same  way.  Is  never  click,  but 
cleek. 

Chicanery  is  often  mispronounced  tchi-kan'-ery. 
The  only  correct  form  Is  shi-kdn' -ery . 

Cocaine,  said  the  authorities  for  years,  was 
pronounced  ko'-ka-in  or  ko'-ka-en;  the  public 
spurned  the  usage  and  blithely  said  ko-kdn',  until 
now  the  majority  of  dictionaries  list  this  as  the 
preferred  pronunciation. 

Column  sometimes  is  heard  as  kol'-yum. 
Only  koV-um  is  correct. 

Communique  is  a  word  frequently  used  during 
and  since  the  World  War.  From  the  beginning  its 
pronunciation  by  the  reading  public  was  uncer- 
tain. Until  recently  one  heard  it  even  over  the 
radio  as  communeek,  but  the  correct  pronuncia- 
tion is  ko-mu,'-ni-kd\ 
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Confidant  and  confident  are  often  confused. 
The  former — one  to  whom  secrets  are  confided — 
is  a  k6n'-fi-dant\  The  latter — one  who  is  sure  of 
himself — is  kon'-fi-dent. 

Construe  is  stressed  on  either  syllable.  Webster 
prefers  construe' ;  Funk  &  Wagnalls  prefers 
con'strue. 

Con'template  or  contem'plate  have  both  long 
been  recognized  as  correct,  but  until  recently 
only  content' plative  was  thought  to  be  correct. 
Now  con'templative  is  also  recognized. 

Constitution  retains  the  form  of  con-sti-teza'- 
tion  preferred  to  the  quasi-cultured  and  easily 
nasalized  con-sti-too'-tion. 

Coupon,  frequently  called  kewpon,  however,  is 
correctly  pronounced  as  koo'-pon. 

Creek  is  the  only  correct  pronunciation,  crick 
remaining  decidedly  uncultured. 

Culinary  is  not  kill' -i-ner-i  as  often  heard,  but 
kezv'-li-ner-i. 

Dahlia  is  still  preferred  as  ddhl'-ya,  although 
ddyl'-ya  is  used  in  England,  and  dal'-ya  is  also 
correct. 

Drama  is  decidedly  preferred.  One  may  say 
drdmma   on   sanction  of  the  dictionaries,   but 
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it  is  best  not  to  be  caught  at  it  in  dramatic 
circles. 

Duke  remains  dezvk  in  cultured  speech  in  spite 
of  the  frequently  heard  dook. 

Entire  is  so  rapidly  degenerating  in  the  Middle 
West  to  en'-tire  that  I  know  of  an  amateur  play 
director  who  recently  corrected  a  woman  for 
accenting  the  last  syllable.  But  en'-tire  is  illiterate 
usage;  only  en-tlr'  is  correct. 

Extraordinary  drops  the  first  a  in  correct 
American  speech,  becoming  ex-tror'-di-ne-ri.  In 
London  it  drops  still  another  syllable,  becoming 
ex-tror'-d'n-ri.  One  occasionally  hears  this  in 
American  speech,  but  it  is  usually  an  affectation 
except  in  Eastern  pronunciation. 

Fetish  is  either  fe'-tish  or  fet'-ish. 

Forehead  is  not  fore' -head',  but  for'-ed. 

Flaccid  does  not  carry  the  ss  soundyflassid,  but 
the  ksy  making  itflak'-sid. 

Frontier,  the  authorities  long  insisted,  was 
fron'-ter,  fron-ter',  or  friin'-ter,  but  the  mass  of 
cultured  people  continued  to  say  fritn-ter'  until 
the  latest  dictionaries  yielded  and  listed  it  as  the 
preferred  pronunciation.  The  other  three  forms 
are  still  allowed. 
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Gd-la  is  preferred,  and  gd-la  is  allowed;  but 
gdlla  is  a  corruption. 

Gape  may  now  be  correctly  pronounced  as 
gap,  gap,  or  gap. 

Garage  is  pronounced  ga-rdzh' .  Note  that  it 
ends  with  a  zh  sound.  The  colloquial  pronuncia- 
tion, ga-rdj,  is  incorrect.  In  England  gdr'-aj  is 
often  heard.  It  is  also  correct  in  America,  but 
seldom  heard. 

Genealogy  has  become  the  interest  of  millions. 
But  far  too  many  of  them  speak  of  it  as  gen-e-o/'- 
o-gy.  Instead  it  is  gen-e-^/'-o-gy,  with  the  a 
as  in  at.  The  first  syllable  may  carry  either  a  short 
<?  or  a  long  e. 

Gladiolus  confounds  those  who  desire  to  pro- 
nounce it  correctly.  Formerly  it  was  gla-dl'-o-lus, 
and  this  still  remains  the  only  correct  pronuncia- 
tion for  the  botanical  genus.  But  the  preferfed 
pronunciation  for  the  plant  itself  or  its  flower, 
which  is  the  only  use  of  the  word  by  the  average 
person,  is  now  glad' -i-o-' lus .  Its  plural  may  be 
either  gldd'-i-o'-li  or  gldd'-i-o-'lus-ez.  All  of  this  is 
too  much  for  the  uncultured,  who  have  long  since 
shortened  it  to  glads. 
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Government  is  a  source  of  complaint  in  pro- 
nunciation as  well  as  in  administration.  Even  on 
the  radio  one  hears  gover-munt;  but  the  n  is  not 
silent,  nor  should  the  final  e,  when  the  word  is 
stressed,  be  sounded  like  a  short  u.  The  pro- 
nunciation is  guv'-ern-ment. 

Height  ends  with  a  t,  not,  as  many  seem  to 
think,  with  a  th.  The  word  is  not  hidth^  but  plain 
and  simple  hit. 

Horizon  is  often  heard  as  hd/-i-zon.  Instead 
it  is  ho-rV-zon. 

H6m'-i-cide,  as  every  lawyer  knows,  is  the 
correct  pronunciation;  but  a  fair  portion  of  the 
public  mispronounces  it  as  hbme'-i-cide. 

Il'-lus-trate  and  il-lus'-trate  are  accents  of  long 
dispute.  Both  are  correct.  A  decade  ago  il-lus'- 
trate  had  the  wider  usage;  today  il'-lus-trate  is 
preferred. 

Iodine  may  be  I'-o-dlne,  i'-o-din,  or  I'-o-deen. 
The  last  pronunciation  is  used  generally  by 
chemists  and  the  first  one  is  preferred  by  the 
public. 

Iridescent  is  occasionally  mispronounced  as 
i'-ri-des'-ent,  but  the  correct  form  is  ir'-i-des^-ent. 
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Isolate  and  isolation  are  commonly  heard  with 
either  the  long  or  the  short  i.  Both  are  correct. 
Formerly  the  short  i  was  preferred,  but,  in 
keeping  with  the  general  trend,  the  latest  dic- 
tionaries list  the  long  I — V-so-ld^-shun — as  now 
preferred. 

Italic,  however,  has  not  yielded  to  this  trend. 
It  is  not  i-tal'-ik,  but  i-tdl'-ik. 

Khaki  has  run  a  gauntlet  in  the  popular  mind. 
One  hears  kdck-ey  commonly,  and  even  cock-eye 
at  times.  The  correct  pronunciation  remains 
kd'ki. 

Lin' -e-a-ment  should  not  omit  the  very  short 
but  significant  e.  Nor  should  this  word,  meaning 
the  outlines  of  a  figure,  be  confused  with  lin'-i- 
ment,  meaning  an  ointment. 

Magazine  carries  a  secondary  accent  on  the 
first  syllable  and  the  primary  accent  on  the  last 
one,  mdg'-a-zen'.  The  corruption  mdg'-a-zen 
which  places  the  primary  accent  on  the  first 
syllable  is  wrong. 

Mauve  is  not  pronounced  mawve,  as  it  would 
seem  from  the  spelling.  It  is  mov. 

Parent  is  a  common  word  and  surely  it  would 
seem  that  it  should  be  correctly  pronounced, 
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but  not  so.  One  frequently  hears  pd'-rent  as 
though  the  first  syllable  rhymed  with  pay. 
The  only  correct  pronunciation  is  par'-ent, 
in  which  the  first  syllable  rhymes  with  pair. 

Piquant  seems  to  be  pronounced  on  faith 
rather  than  knowledge.  It  is  not  pt-quant,  but 
pe'-kant. 

Perspiration  needs  to  have  its  spelling  exam- 
ined by  those  who  mispronounce  it  as  presp'ira.- 
tion.  The  correct  usage  is  pur'-spi-rd'-shun. 

Precedence  and  precedents  suffer  from  con- 
fusion, arising  largely  from  the  inability  to 
distinguish  between  their  meanings.  Precedence 
comes  from  precede  and  means  the  act  or  fact 
of  preceding.  It  takes  its  pronunciation  from 
the  root  and  is  pronounced  pre-sed'-ens.  Pre- 
cedents is  the  plural  of  precedent,  and  is  pro- 
nounced pres'-e-dents. 

Poinsettia,  when  correctly  pronounced,  carries 
the  short  i  in  the  last  syllable,  poin-set'-i-a. 

Prestige  Is  pronounced  pres-tezh'  or  pres'-tij; 
but  the  substitution  of  /  for  zh  In  pres-tezh'  is 
not  sanctioned  by  usage.  It  is  not  pres-tej' . 

Pro'-gram  is  often  mispronounced  pro-gram', 
but  the  seven  leading  dictionaries  agree  that 
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it  is  correctly  accented  only  on  its  first  syllable. 

Prohibition  has  too  many  syllables  for  some 
tongues.  Consequently  one  hears  pro-bish'-un 
from  persons  who  ought  to  know  better.  Of 
course  it  is  prd'-hl-hlsh'-uny  in  which  all  four 
syllables  appear. 

Sacrifice  is  either  sak'-ri-fis  or  sak'-ri-flz,  as 
you  prefer,  but  the  i  is  never  short.  The  "sak'- 
ri-fis  hit"  in  baseball  gives  the  key  to  correct 
usage. 

Sacrilegious  comes  from  sacrilege,  not  from 
religious,  as  anyone  will  observe  who  examines 
its  spelling.  Its  preferred  pronunciation  follows 
the  spelling,  sak-ri-le'-jus.  But  sak-ri-li'-jus, 
which  began  as  an  ignorant  mispronunciation, 
has  acquired  such  wide  usage  that  it  also  is 
recognized  as  correct. 

Stratosphere  flights  have  brought  the  word 
into  common  usage,  and  most  persons  say 
strdt'-o-sfer.  This  is  the  correct  secondary  pro- 
nunciation, but  the  preferred  form  is  strd'-to-sfer. 

Succinct,  like  accessory,  flaccid,  and  many 
other  words  spelled  with  cc,  carries  the  pro- 
nunciation of  ks.  Nor  is  its  final  syllable  pro- 
nounced nt,  but  ngkt — suk'Singkf. 
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Suite  Is  never  suit,  but  sweet. 

Travail,  so  often  called  tra-vale',  is  only  and 
always  trav'-al. 

Truculent,  carries  the  sound  of  k,  not  s.  It  is 
either  trilk' -H-lent  or  trod' -kit-lent. 

Vagary  carries  its  accent  on  the  second 
syllable — va-gd'-ry  or  va-gdr'-y. 

Vaudeville  in  its  early  day  probably  stood 
without  a  peer  among  words  mispronounced. 
One  heard  vodyvil,  vawdvil,  and  vawdyvil.  But 
its  correct  pronunciation  was  vod'-vil,  and  this  is 
still  the  preferred  form.  From  sheer  ignorance 
vawd'-e-vil  spread  into  common  use  until  it 
also  is  now  recognized  as  correct.  But  educated 
people  might  well  avoid  this  pronunciation  for 
another  generation  until  its  taint  of  low  origin 
has  been  forgotten. 

Vehement  is  neither  ve-he'-ment  nor  ve-hem'-ent. 
Its  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable,  ve'-he-ment. 

Version  formerly  was  pronounced  ver'-shun, 
but  now  ver'-zhun  is  also  correct. 

GEOGRAPHICAL     NAMES 

Geographical  names  in  America  have  come 
chiefly  from  the  English,  French,  and  Spanish 
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in  the  Old  World,  as  well  as  from  the  native 
Indians  In  the  New  World.  Foreign  spellings  are 
still  retained,  but  foreign  pronunciations  have 
been  modified  to  suit  English-speaking  tongues. 
Often  several  modifications  were  evolved  simul- 
taneously and  educated  groups  still  frequently 
disagree  over  the  final  accepted  pronunciation. 
Dictionary  editors  have  had  a  particularly  diffi- 
cult time  In  determining  the  preferred  form,  and 
have  not  always  succeeded  In  doing  so. 

In  discussing  these  geographical  names  I 
shall  emphasize  the  pronunciation  given  by 
educated  people  of  that  geographical  region, 
even  though  in  a  few  instances  it  differs  from 
the  pronunciation  recorded  in  leading  dic- 
tionaries. It  is  a  matter  of  common  courtesy,  it 
seems  to  me,  and  of  good  judgment  as  well,  to 
accept  as  correct  the  pronunciation  of  geo- 
graphical names  given  by  educated  people  of 
that  area,  even  though  one  may  after  delibera- 
tion adopt  another  pronunciation. 

People  in  the  Middle  and  Far  West  might  bear 
in  mind  that  In  New  England,  Amherst,  Concord, 
and  Dartmouth  are  not  pronounced  Am-Aerst, 
Con-cord,   and  Dart-mowth.   Instead  each  last 
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syllable  Is  distinctly  shortened  until  they  become 
Am'-ersty  Cong'-kerd,  and  Ddrt'-muth.  Likewise 
Worcester^  be  it  the  city  or  the  sauce,  is  not 
Woos'ter,  but  Wobs'-ter. 

Down  in  Pennsylvania  is  the  city  of  Lancaster. 
It  is  pronounced  Ldn^-cds'-ter  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  citizens  of  the  city  itself  pro- 
nounce it  Ldng'-kester. 

Norfolk  is  a  common  name.  In  Virginia  as  in 
England  it  is  pronounced  Nor'-fuk,  with  no 
accent  on  the  last  syllable.  But  all  through  the 
Middle  West  one  hears  N6r^-fork\  with  both 
syllables  equally  accented  and  an  r  inserted  in 
the  last  one.  So  common  is  this  pronunciation 
that  a  man  from  Nebraska,  which  also  has  a 
Norfolk,  once  offered  to  wager  me  that  the 
last  syllable  of  the  word  was  spelled  with  an  r. 

Other  regions  err  as  badly  on  Middle  Western 
geographical  names.  Natives  of  Chicago  prefer 
the  pronunciation  shi-kaw'-go,  the  second  syl- 
lable rhyming  with  paw.  The  General  Editor  of 
Webster's  1934  edition,  who  was  born  in  Chicago 
and  lived  there  for  forty  years,  states  that  he 
remembered  about  1895  noticing  the  pronuncia- 
tion shi-kah'-go  as  unusual.  It  seems  to  have 
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been  a  later  importation,  which  has  since  become 
common.  Some  native-born  citizens  use  the 
latter  form,  but  most  of  them  prefer  the  former. 
Both  are  accepted  standards. 

Illinois  Is  correctly  pronounced  as  il'-i-noV 
or  as  il'-i-noiz',  but  natives  distinctly  prefer 
il'-i-noV. 

One  occasionally  hears  I-o'-zva,  and  more 
often  V-o-way' ,  But  the  former  is  never  heard 
in  that  state,  and  the  latter  is  seldom  heard. 
The  only  acceptable  standard  is  I'-o-wa.  Its 
leading  city,  Des  Moines,  is  pronounced  de 
TYioin' \  but  the  Des  Plaines  River  in  Illinois  is 
commonly  pronounced  des  'plan' es,  although 
de  plane  is  the  only  pronunciation  listed  as 
correct. 

Louisville  and  St,  Louis  have  pronunciations 
that  are  hard  or  easy  to  give  preference,  accord- 
ing to  the  viewpoint.  In  both  cases  the  Louis 
may  be  pronounced  with  or  without  the  s, 

Missouri  may  be  pronounced  as  mi-zob'-ri  or 
mi-soo'-ri,  but  the  z  is  preferred.  The  substitu- 
tion of  a  for  the  final  i,  mi-z6dr'-a,  although 
admitted  by  authorities  to  be  frequently  heard, 
Is  not  accepted  as  cultured  usage. 
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Down  in  the  South  the  word  Louisiana 
commands  first  attention.  Webster  gives  lob- 
e'-ze-an^-a  (note  the  stressed  long  e  of  the  second 
syllable)  as  the  only  accepted  pronunciation, 
but  this  pronunciation  Is  not  used  by  natives 
of  the  state.  Or  at  least  after  nearly  twenty 
years  of  search  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  even 
one,  let  alone  a  representative  group,  although 
In  that  time  I  have  heard  thousands  pronounce 
the  word.  Furthermore  I  have  consulted  speech 
authorities  In  the  state  and  Inquired  of  other 
educators.  Their  verdict  Is  positive:  "Such  a 
pronunciation  Is  simply  not  heard."  Loulslanlans 
Insert  no  stressed  long  e  In  the  second  syllable 
of  the  word.  As  one  historically  minded  gentle- 
man of  New  Orleans  said  pointedly,  "Sir,  this 
state  was  named  for  Louis,  king  of  France,  not 
Louise." 

Two  pronunciations  are  common  within  the 
state.  The  more  common,  less  cultured  form  Is  a 
plain  short  l6d'-ze-an'-a.  The  well-known  song 

I've  gone  to  Loo-slana 
For  to  see  my  Susyana, 

gives  both  the  rhyme  and  rhythm  of  this  pro- 
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nunclation.  It  is  used  by  the  great  majority  of 
people  and  is  carefully  cultivated  by  politicians 
who  seek  the  votes  of  this  majority.  The  edu- 
cated citizens,  however,  carry  the  French  pro- 
nunciation of  Louis  over  into  the  pronunciation 
of  the  state  named  for  him.  Instead  of  the 
stressed  long  e  which  Webster  gives,  they  use 
an  unstressed  short  i — l6b'-l-ze-an'-a.  This  pro- 
nunciation ought  to  be  universally  recognized 
as  correct.  Funk  and  Wagnalls  does  recognize 
it,  and  a  member  of  the  editorial  board  of  Web- 
ster's frankly  admitted  that  the  great  majority 
of  educated  natives  pronounced  the  word  with 
an  e  on  the  second  syllable  and  without  the 
secondary  stress  usually  heard  outside  the 
state.  According  to  Webster's  own  guide  to 
pronunciation,  this  so-called  e  is  commonly 
indistinguishable  from  I  and  is  always  unstressed. 
It  was  an  open  admission  that  educated  natives 
do  not  use  the  pronunciation  that  Webster 
lists.  Why  this  otherwise  excellent  dictionary 
fails  to  list  as  correct  the  pronunciation  used 
by  educated  natives  remains  unexplained  and, 
it  would  seem,  unexplainable. 
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Citizens  of  New  Orleans  very  properly  resent 
the  mispronunciation  of  their  city's  name  as 
noo  or-leenz' .  The  correct  form  is  new  or'-leanz. 

Turning  to  the  West,  we  meet  first  the  two 
states  of  Colorado  and  Nevada.  Both  are  pro- 
nounced with  the  broad  a  as  in  ah.  The  short  a 
as  in  at,  though  often  heard,  is  a  vulgarism. 

Easterners  might  also  bear  in  mind  that, 
although  the  British  island  of  Napoleonic  exile  is 
pronounced  St.  Hel-e'-na,  the  capital  city  of 
Montana  carries  its  stress  on  the  first  syllable, 
HeV-e-na. 

Spanish  names  of  the  Southwest  are  a  pitfall 
for  the  unwary.  To  people  east  of  the  Mississippi 
Albuquerque  is  al'berkurk,  but  the  correct  form, 
heard  always  from  the  lips  of  its  natives,  is 
dl'-bu-ku/-ke,  or  awl'-bu-kur'-ke.  The  historic 
river  Rio  Grande  is  often  mispronounced  reo 
grand',  but  its  correct  pronunciation  is  re'-o 
grdn'-dd.  The  Arizona  winter  resort  of  Tucson 
is  not  tuk'-son,  but  tod-son' ;  and  the  near-by 
Gila  River  is  not  pronounced  guy-la,  but  he' -la. 

In  California,  Los  Angeles  claims  first  atten- 
tion. An  expert  phonetician  of  that  city  assured 
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me  that  she  had  heard  enough  different  pro- 
nunciations of  each  syllable  In  this  word  to  total 
three  thousand  possible  variations.  Three  pro- 
nunciations, however,  are  most  common.  Native- 
born  citizens — of  whom  there  are  actually  a 
few — prefer  16s  ang'-gel-es,  though  one  occa- 
sionally hears  the  long  0,  Ids  dng'-gel-es.  In 
both  cases  the  g  is  pronounced  as  in  go.  Out- 
siders prefer  los  an'-jel-es,  which  is  also  correct, 
but  this  pronunciation  is  seldom  heard  in 
California. 

The  river,  San  Joaquin,  flowing  north  through 
the  middle  of  the  state.  Is  pronounced  sdn 
wd-ken' ;  and  the  city  famed  for  the  fewest 
electric  storms  in  the  United  States,  San  Jose,  is 
sdn  ho-sd' . 

Lake  Tahoe,  visited  annually  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  still  suffers  from  an  out-and-out 
dictionary  error.  Both  Webster  and  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  give  td'-ho  as  preferred  and  td'-ho  as 
secondary.  Yet  on  the  lake  and  over  the  West  one 
hears  only  td'-ho.  Although  I  have  visited  this 
lake  often  and  spent  many  seasons  in  its  vicinity, 
I  have  there  heard  the  pronunciation  td'-ho 
only  once.  It  was  from  a  man  who  had  just 
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arrived  for  his  first  visit,  and  the  next  day  he 
too  was  saying  td'-ho.  The  General  Editor  of 
Webster  assures  me  that  in  the  very  near  future 
td'-ho  will  be  given  preference  in  their  dictionary. 
Out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  famed  for  its  pine- 
apples and  its  climate,  lies  Hawaii.  The  average 
person  pronounces  the  word  as  though  it  were 
"how  are  you,"  but  this  pronunciation  has  no 
sanction  of  usage.  If  the  educated  people  of 
Hawaii  are  asked  what  the  correct  pronunciation 
is,  they  agree  in  general  that  it  is  hd-wl'-e,  and 
the  dictionaries  give  this  as  the  only  correct  pro- 
nunciation. But  hd-wi'  is  often  heard,  and  many 
natives  still  prefer  the  old  variation  of  hd-vl'-e. 
The  word  Hawaiian  is,  according  to  all  stand- 
ards, pronounced  hd-ivl'-ydn,  and  not  hd-wo'-ydn. 
Its  capital  city  Honolulu  is  usually  pronounced 
hon'o-lob'-loo  on  the  American  mainland,  but 
ho' -no-lob' -loo  is  distinctly  preferred  by  residents 
of  the  city. 


PART  TWO 

'Defective  Speech 


VIII 

For  Those  Who  Stutter 


DOCTOR,  my  child  is  beginning  to  stutter. 
What  shall  I  do  about  it?" 

It  was  an  anxious  mother  consulting  her 
physician.  Like  most  physicians,  this  one  knew 
little  of  stuttering  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
stuttering  is  not  usually  a  problem  in  medicine; 
ordinarily  it  is  a  problem  in  psychology,  and 
also  requires  a  highly  specialized  educational 
technique.  Still  this  physician  had  known  a 
few  cases  where  children  ceased  stuttering  as 
they  grew  older,  and  on  the  basis  of  this  casual 
observation  he  attempted  to  console  his  anxious 
client  with  the  time-honored  advice,  "I  wouldn't 
worry  about  it.  He'll  probably  outgrow  it." 

Well,  he  did  not  outgrow  it.  He  will  never 
outgrow  it,  as  he  had  discovered  ten  years  later 
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when  he  came  to  me  for  treatment.  No  child 
outgrows  stuttering  unless  the  cause  is  removed. 
Sometimes,  happily,  the  cause  is  accidentally 
and  unknowingly  removed  and  the  stuttering 
ceases.  But  parents  who  wait  for  this  to  happen 
are  gambling  with  the  success  and  happiness  of 
their  afflicted  child  just  as  surely  as  though 
they  did  it  by  crap  shooting  on  the  kitchen  floor 
■ — ^with  the  difference  that  not  they,  but  their 
child,  must  pay  if  they  lose. 

The  number  of  stutterers  in  this  country 
exceeds  the  number  of  blind,  deaf,  and  insane. 
The  total  is  1,300,000  or  i  per  cent  of  our 
population.  So  far  as  I  know,  only  one  of  this 
number  has  ever  spoken  for  them  "to  the  Spar- 
tans," but  his  was  a  story  candidly  and  bril- 
liantly told  "of  lonely  humor  and  unsuspected 
pathos  ...  of  twisted  meanings,  unsurmised 
by  the  world  at  large." ^  Yet  the  stutterer's 
tragedy  is  at  least  as  old  as  civilization. 

WHAT    CAUSES    STUTTERING.? 

Each  generation  has  produced  its  theories  of 
cause  and  cure.  Every  generation  has  had  its 

^  Wendell  Johnson,  Because  I  Stutter,  D.  Appleton-Century  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  1930. 
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quacks  with  nostrums  and  guaranteed  remedies. 
Ancient  witch  doctors  tried  garlic,  onions,  and 
horseradish  ("Strengthen  your  speech  with 
strong  food!").  A  hundred  years  ago  they  sHced 
off  a  piece  of  the  tongue  ("If  thine  eye  causeth 
thee  to  stumble,  pluck  it  out!").  A  little  later 
they  experimented  with  chloroforming  the  victim 
("You  can't  stutter  if  you  are  unconscious!"). 
Even  today  there  are  stuttering  schools  that 
teach  one  to  talk  while  swinging  an  Indian 
club,  to  slur  difficult  syllables,  meanwhile  ex- 
horting them  to  "use  your  will  power"  ("Be 
the  captain  of  your  soul  .  .  .  ").  And  still 
the  stutterers  stutter. 

What  really  are  the  causes  of  stuttering? 
How  can  it  be  cured  ? 

If  one  could  answer  these  questions  definitely, 
the  world  would  indeed  make  a  beaten  path  to 
his  door,  if  not  a  four-lane  highway.  Neverthe- 
less a  great  deal  more  is  known  of  stuttering  now 
than  was  known  even  ten  years  ago,  and  this 
knowledge  is  being  used  to  aid  thousands  whose 
lives  are  afflicted  by  a  spastic  tongue. 

There  seems  to  be  one  fundamental  cause  of 
most  stuttering,  although  any  number  of  things 
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may  provoke  it.  Let  us  for  a  moment  be  fairly 
technical  in  explaining  it.  First,  as  most  people 
know,  there  are  two  sides  to  the  human  brain, 
each  side  controlling  the  muscular  movements 
of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  left  side 
of  the  brain,  in  other  words,  controls  the  muscu- 
lar movements  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and 
vice  versa. 

Second,  the  highly  complex  act  of  speaking 
requires  an  exceedingly  fine  coordination  from 
both  sides  of  the  body  at  the  same  time.  Ordinary 
speech,  for  example,  requires  that  approximately 
seventy-two  muscles — thirty-six  on  the  right 
side  and  thirty-six  on  the  left — work  together 
in  split-second  harmony.  If  such  harmony  is  not 
attained,  speech  will  be  impaired  or  even 
deadlocked. 

Third,  the  normal  person  gains  this  necessary 
split-second  harmony  through  a  unique  method. 
Instead  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  left 
brain  controls  the  speech  muscles  on  the  right 
side  of  the  body  and  the  right  brain  controls 
those  on  the  left,  one  side  of  the  brain  takes 
charge  of  the  speech  muscles  of  both  sides  of  the 
body.   In   right-sided  persons    (for  we  are  not 
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merely  right  handed,  but  right-footed  and  right- 
eyed — in  short,  ngh-t-sided),  the  left  side  of  the 
brain  is  dominant.  In  left-sided  persons  the 
right  brain  is  dominant. 

But  suppose  something  happens  to  upset  the 
authority  of  the  would-be  dominant  side  of  the 
brain?  Or  suppose  the  two  sides  of  the  brain 
dispute  control  with  one  another?  What  happens  "^ 
Obviously  there  is  an  interference  with  speech, 
perhaps  even  a  deadlock.  If  there  is  only  a  mild 
degree  of  interference,  the  victim's  speech  is 
broken  and  jerky.  If  there  is  a  serious  inter- 
ference, he  stutters.^  Broadly  speaking,  this 
seems  to  be  the  fundamental  cause  of  stuttering. 
It  might  be  defined  as  a  spasm  resulting  from  a 
disturbance  of  the  motor  nerves  that  control 
speech. 

Many  circumstances,  of  course,  can  precipitate 
this  disturbance.  First,  heredity  is  sometimes 
responsible.  The  direct  role  of  heredity  is  un- 
certain. To  be  sure  from  40  to  50  per  cent  of 
stutterers  have  stuttering  relatives,  but  this 
does    not   mean    that    they    stutter   because   of 

^  Stuttering  is  here  used  in  its  true  sense  to  denote  what  is  popularly 
called  either  stuttering  or  stammering. 
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heredity.  Many  inherit  frail  nervous  systems 
and  stutter  because  their  nervous  systems  are 
unable  to  withstand  fatigue,  illness,  or  sustained 
excitement.  If  they  were  able  to  protect  them- 
selves against  these  rigors — rigors  to  which 
hardier  nervous  systems  are  immune — they 
would  not  stutter.  Also  left-handedness  runs 
in  many  families,  and  we  shall  see  presently 
that  left-handedness  plays  a  part  in  stuttering — 
not  necessarily  so,  but  because  man  has  igno- 
rantly  made  it  do  so.  But  it  would  be  an  error  to 
blame  heredity  for  the  consequences  of  man's 
ignorance.  Without  doubt  heredity  is  one  cause 
of  stuttering,  but  how  directly  it  causes  it  and 
how  extensively  it  causes  it  are  not  yet  fully 
known. 

Next,  stuttering  can  be' induced  by  physical 
injuries,  especially  injuries  to  the  brain  before, 
during,  and  after  birth.  It  can  also  be  brought 
on  by  prolonged  fever  of  any  kind  and  by  severe 
attacks  of  children's  diseases  such  as  measles, 
whooping  cough,  and  scarlet  fever.  None  of 
these  are  likely  to  do  it;  the  chances  are  hundreds 
to  one  against  it,  but  they  can  and  have  done  it. 
Such  injuries,  for  reasons  yet  not  wholly  under- 
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stood,  on  rare  occasions  check  the  development 
of  the  central  nervous  system  and  so  precipitate 
a  speech  disorder.  Perhaps  those  who  are  so 
afflicted  may  have  had  a  nervous  system  easy  to 
upset  in  the  first  place.  Nobody  quite  knows. 

Third,  it  can  be  brought  on  by  emotional  malad- 
justments. An  intense  nervous  shock  or  nervous 
exhaustion  has  been  known  to  induce  it.  Intense 
and  prolonged  nervous  excitement  has  done  it. 
In  some  children  it  is  precipitated  by  a  sense  of 
inferiority  or  by  excessive  timidity.  Usually, 
however,  these  factors  operate  in  conjunction 
with  other  more  fundamental  causes;  they  are 
factors  that  aggravate  rather  than  basic  causes. 
Nevertheless  they  demand  the  parents'  careful 
consideration;  if  the  maladjustment  is  corrected, 
the  stuttering  will  sometimes  disappear  of  itself. 

A  case  in  point  is  that  of  a  four-year-old  boy 
who  stuttered  only  at  certain  times.  After  a 
careful  investigation  I  found  that  these  stutter- 
ing periods  came  only  on  days  when  the  child 
knew  his  mother  was  to  be  away  from  home 
for  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

"But  I  can't  stay  at  home  all  the  time,"  she 
objected  when  this  was  pointed  out.  It  was  not 
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necessary,  for  the  situation  was  adjusted  by 
hiring  a  girl  whom  the  child  liked  to  stay  with 
him  while  the  mother  was  away.  Instead  of 
dreading  these  events,  he  now  looked  forward 
to  them  with  joy.  The  stuttering  disappeared, 
and  even  the  mother's  tragic  death  some  years 
later  did  not  precipitate  it  again.  A  temporary 
weakness  had  been  patched  up  by  a  happy 
adjustment  of  an  emotional  conflict. 

Fourth,  it  can  be  brought  on  by  lowered  physical 
vitality,  from  such  common  causes  as  infected 
sinuses,  adenoids,  tonsils,  or  teeth,  or  from 
indigestion.  Most  children,  to  be  sure,  can  have 
these  troubles  and  never  stutter.  But  some  are 
not  so  ruggedly  constituted.  By  heredity  they 
may  be  borderline  cases.  If  they  can  remain 
healthy  while  young,  their  nervous  system  will 
have  a  chance  to  grow  in  coordination  and  con- 
trol. But  if  their  bodies  are  poisoned  over  a 
long  period  by  infected  teeth,  tonsils,  or  what- 
not, this  inherent  weakness  manifests  itself  and 
stuttering  sets  in. 

Fifth,  stuttering  is  induced  by  upsetting  nature'' s 
plan  of  cerebral  dominance,  in  other  words,  by 
forcing  left-sided  children  to  become  right-sided. 
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You  are  not  right-  or  left-handed  merely  as  a 
matter  of  habit  or  custom,  but  because  It  Is  an 
Integral  part  of  your  whole  muscular  and  nervous 
mechanism.  If  you  are  a  thoroughgoing  right- 
handed  person,  you  are  also  right-eyed,  right- 
armed,  right-shouldered,  right-legged,  and  right- 
footed — In  short,  nght-sided.  Nor  Is  this  all, 
for  this  dominance  carries  into  the  brain  itself. 
(Unfortunately  you  cannot  be  called  right- 
brained,  for  the  nervous  system  crosses  over  and 
so  the  left  brain  controls  the  right  side.  But  at 
least  the  brain  controlling  the  right  side  is 
dominant.) 

Unhappily,  not  all  of  us  are  wholly  right-sided 
or  left-sided.  Some  are  mixed,  say,  right-handed 
and  left-footed;  and  June  Downey's  exhaustive 
study  of  1,287  cases  showed  that  mixed  persons 
of  this  sort  are  more  likely  to  stutter  than  are 
out-and-out  right-  or  left-handed  persons.  They 
lack  sufficient  dominance  of  either  brain.  They 
furnish  the  group  In  which  fears,  fevers,  or  other 
unusual  disturbances  are  more  likely  to  result 
In  stuttering. 

What  of  left-handed  person?  Well,  society 
lay?  its  heavy  hand  on  all  who  would  be  different, 
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and  left-handers  have  felt  its  full  weight  of 
disapproval.  Out  of  the  dim  past  have  come 
beliefs  that  left-handedness  is  a  symptom  of 
feeble-mindedness,  a  measure  of  awkwardness, 
or  God's  mark  of  sin  and  degeneration  among 
His  children.  We  may  not  consciously  voice 
these  specific  beliefs,  but  the  mass  of  people 
criticize  or  disapprove  of  left-handedness.  The 
child  who  takes  a  spoon  in  its  left  hand  will 
sooner  or  later  have  it  removed  to  the  right  by 
solicitous  parents.  "I  won't  have  a  left-handed 
child  in  my  family,"  said  a  righteous-minded 
father  when  his  youngest  child  tried  to  eat 
with  Its  left  hand — ignoring  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  child  was  left-handed,  and  was  born  that 
way. 

In  countless  ways  habit,  custom,  and  the 
need  of  uniformity  have  also  operated  to  make 
ours  a  right-handed  world.  Scissors  and  clippers 
fit  the  right  hand.  Monkey  wrenches  and  screw 
drivers  are  right-handed,  notwithstanding  gen- 
erations of  jokes  to  the  contrary,  for  they  are 
used  on  nuts  and  screws  that  are  fastened  down 
by  a  clockwise  motion — to  fit  the  anatomy  of 
the  right  arm.  The  very  arrangement  of  letters 
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and  words  in  our  system  of  writing  was  devised 
for  the  convenience  of  right-handed  persons. 
They  run  from  left  to  right  across  the  page.  It  is 
a  right-handed  world,  as  every  poor  left-hander 
soon  finds  out.  Even  when  children  enter  school, 
too  many  teachers,  who  ought  in  this  day  to 
know  better,  still  say,  "Now,  children,  take  a 
pencil  in  your  right  hand,"  and  so  launch 
right-  and  left-handers  alike  into  the  habit  of 
writing. 

What  happens  when  in  these  countless  ways 
the  native  left-sidedness  is  gradually  shifted 
over  to  the  right?  A  very  profound  change 
occurs  in  the  nervous  system,  in  which  the 
minor  side  of  the  brain  is  forced  to  take  over 
functions  intended  for  the  major  side.  Experts 
have  discovered  that  when  this  happens  there  is 
frequently  a  deep  nervous  derangement^  revealed 
by  an  increasing  sluggishness  of  muscular  move- 
ment, by  a  slowing  down  of  capacity  for  silent 
reading,  by  an  increasing  fidgetiness,  and  by  an 
increasing  general  nervousness. 

Consequently  and  obviously  there  is  often  a 
slowing  down  or  confusion  of  those  processes 
that  children  use  for  writing  and  speaking.  Out 
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of  this  general  impairment  some  children  emerge 
as  stutterers. 

Let  us  look  at  the  evidence.  Not  more  than  4 
to  6  per  cent  of  the  race  is  left-handed.  But  the 
speech  clinic  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
after  carefully  checking  the  stutterers  who  come 
to  it  for  treatment,  finds  that  43  per  cent  were 
originally  left-handed.  The  University  of  Min- 
nesota found  the  number  to  be  62  per  cent. 
Other  investigations  in  places  where  scientists 
also  know  how  to  determine  whether  persons 
were  originally  right-  or  left-handed  (you  cannot 
ask  them;  you  have  to  find  out)  show  that  from 
25  to  92  per  cent  of  stutterers  examined  were 
born  left-handed.  Why  should  4  to  6  per  cent 
of  the  race  furnish  from  25  to  92  per  cent  of  the 
stutterers  ? 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  single  case  on 
record  appeared  at  a  university  speech  clinic 
in  March,  1930.  The  patient  was  a  boy,  thirteen 
years  of  age,  originally  left-handed,  who  had 
never  stuttered  until  he  entered  school.  In  the 
first  grade  he  was  forced  to  write  with  his  right 
hand;  he  began  stuttering.  In  the  second  grade, 
his  teacher  was  left-handed  and  so  allowed  him 
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to  write  with  his  left  hand;  he  ceased  stuttering. 
In  the  third  grade  the  teacher  again  forced  him 
into  writing  with  his  right  hand ;  again  he  started 
stuttering.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades  he  was 
allowed  to  write  with  the  left  hand;  again  he 
ceased  stuttering.  Finally  in  the  sixth  grade  he 
was  once  more  forced  to  use  the  right  hand; 
and  once  more  he  began  to  stutter,  until  his 
sympathetic  teacher  allowed  him  to  take  up 
writing  again  with  his  left  hand,  whereupon 
the  stuttering  ceased. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  every  left- 
sided  child  who  is  shifted  to  the  right  will  stutter. 
Far  from  it.  Some  children  have  rugged  nervous 
systems  that  will  withstand  shocks,  fevers,  and 
shifting  from  the  right  side  to  the  left.  Others 
are  not  so  ruggedly  built.  Still  others  are  of  the 
mixed  type,  chiefly  left-sided  but  not  wholly  so. 
In  these  groups  any  disturbance  that  deranges 
the  nervous  system  can  produce  stuttering.  An 
experiment  was  undertaken  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity in  shifting  persons  from  the  left  to  the 
right  hand  in  writing.  The  shift  caused  24  per 
cent  to  begin  stuttering.  Maybe  that  is  the 
chance  you  run,  one  In  four.  Nobody  yet  knows. 
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HOW  SHOULD  STUTTERING  BE 
TREATED  ? 

Firsts  recognize  that  it  is  better  to  prevent  than 
to  cure.  If  a  child  has  a  delicate  nervous  system, 
or  has  stuttering  relatives,  that  child  ought  to 
be  protected  more  than  ordinary  children  against 
shocks,  fears,  and  physical  exhaustion.  Give 
the  nervous  system  a  chance  to  grow  free  from 
derangements,  and  there  is  a  chance  that 
the  child  may  get  safely  across  the  period  of 
instability. 

Second,  at  the  first  symptom  of  stuttering  have 
the  child  examined  carefully  by  a  physician, 
preferably  by  a  child  specialist.  A  physician 
may  not,  indeed,  be  able  to  find  the  cause  of 
stuttering,  for  it  usually  lies  outside  the  province 
of  medical  practice,  but  he  can  at  least  discover 
any  or  all  disturbing  physical  factors  in  a  child's 
life.  Bad  teeth,  tonsils,  adenoids,  defective  eye- 
sight, or  chronic  indigestion  may  under  certain 
conditions  produce  stuttering.  Also  they  may 
collaborate  with  other  causes.  I  know  of  one 
case  where  a  stuttering  child  was  cured,  as  the 
physician  facetiously  said,  with   spinach.  The 
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facts  were  that  the  child  had  chronic  indigestion 
and,  since  certain  nerves  leading  to  the  stomach 
and  to  the  larynx  are  closely  related,  the  chronic 
disturbance  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  had 
produced  a  sympathetic  disturbance  in  the 
speech  organs.  The  physician  placed  this  child 
on  a  diet  that  included  spinach.  She  turned  out 
to  be  the  exceptional  child  who  liked  spinach; 
the  diet  relieved  the  nervous  disturbance,  and 
the  stuttering  ceased. 

Third,  inquire  carefully  into  the  school  life 
and  play  life  of  the  child.  Add  to  this  an  equally 
careful  consideration  of  the  home  life.  Are  there 
any  unhappy  maladjustments  ?  Any  repressions, 
excessive  naggings  or  scoldings,  or  generally 
unhappy  conditions."*  Stuttering  obviously  is 
aggravated  in  an  unhappy  environment,  and  so 
the  stutterer  should  be  given  every  possible 
opportunity  for  happy  activity  in  the  classroom, 
home,  and  playground. 

This,  of  course,  is  especially  difficult,  for  once 
a  child  begins  to  stutter  he  is  burdened  by  a 
social  handicap  and  made  the  object  of  ridicule 
and  mimicry  among  playmates.  Young  children 
are  in  one  sense  like  primitive  peoples.  They 
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are  merciless  with  those  who  do  not  or  cannot 
conform.  Old  Trader  Horn  said  of  Africa,  "In 
this  country,  you  get  one  chance;  and  when  you 
are  down,  you're  out."  There  is  a  little  of  that 
in  the  conduct  of  young  children  toward  any 
unfortunate  child,  like  the  stutterer,  who  is 
different  from  the  rest.  It  is  not  that  they  are 
deliberately  so,  but  unthinkingly  so.  There  is 
danger,  as  a  result,  that  the  stutterer  will  with- 
draw from  the  playground  to  the  protecting 
influence  of  home;  and  if  he  does,  there  is  the 
graver  danger  that  he  will  grow  up  with  a  deep 
fear  of  the  world  outside. 

There  is  no  patented  solution  to  this  problem, 
but  any  wise  parent  can  help  in  countless  ways. 
*'I  went  to  my  mother  once  or  twice  and  cried 
about  it,"  said  one  stutterer  in  later  years,  "and 
she  did  more  for  me  than  she  ever  suspected, 
simply  by  being  kindly."  A  wise  mother  will 
also  know  how  to  make  neighboring  children  so 
welcome  in  her  child's  home  and  yard  that  the 
way  is  made  easier  for  his  acceptance  as  a 
stuttering  playmate. 

If  this  period  of  playground  adjustment  is 
attended  to,  playmates  before  long  will  accept 
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the  stutterer  for  what  he  is — a  stutterer — and 
take  him  Into  their  circle  on  those  terms. 

Teachers,  of  course,  can  usually  be  relied  on 
for  a  sympathetic  school  adjustment  and  for 
help  In  developing  a  sympathetic  attitude  on 
the  part  of  other  students. 

The  home,  however,  offers  a  problem.  In  some 
homes  an  attitude  of  Irritation  develops  toward 
the  child  who  cannot  talk  without  stumbling. 
"Well,  go  ahead  and  say  it,"  brothers  and 
sisters  will  Insist,  as  if  the  stutterer  were  not 
already  trying  to  say  It.  Almost  as  bad  is  the 
sympathetic  habit  of  taking  words  out  of  the 
stutterer's  mouth.  This  habit,  though  prompted 
by  kind  intentions,  aggravates  the  stutterer's 
condition,  for  he  speaks  always  in  the  fear  of 
being  Interrupted.  So  wait  for  him  to  do  his  own 
talking.  Let  him  stutter.  On  the  other  hand, 
never  allow  the  subject  of  stuttering  to  be  taboo.. 
Treat  It  like  any  other  problem  in  the  home — as 
a  problem  to  be  discussed,  sympathetically 
and  objectively;  encourage  the  stutterer  to 
talk  frankly  on  the  subject.  Inner  fears  are  often 
dissipated  in  the  wholesome  light  of  sympathetic 
and  objective  conversation. 
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Remember  too,  that  a  stutterer,  Uke  any- 
other  human  being,  has  the  wish  for  worth.  He 
wants  respect  and  recognition — in  short,  his 
place  in  the  sun.  This  desire  ought  to  be  skill- 
fully fostered  and  directed  by  parents.  There 
are  plenty  of  fields  to  choose  from — music,  art, 
athletics,  or  even  scholastic  attainment  in  school. 
I  know  of  one  stutterer  who  is  a  broncho  buster. 
"Aw  s-shucks,  I  h-had  to  do  something  well,'* 
he  said  when  asked  how  he  got  started  at  it.  I 
know  of  any  number  who  are  good  musicians  of 
one  sort  or  another.  One  was  a  bass  drummer, 
which  surely  would  seem  to  be  a  simple  task,  but 
he  developed  it  to  a  level  of  showmanship  that  I 
never  expect  to  see  in  another.  These  stutterers, 
by  learning  to  do  something  well,  had  won  an  inner 
self-respect.  They  had  become  emotionally  better 
adjusted,  and  such  adjustments  in  the  end 
always  aid  In  relieving  the  stutterer's  emotional 
strain. 

Fourth,  physical  exercise  Is  Important.  Stut- 
terers fall  below  the  average  In  bodily  coordina- 
tion. They  should  be  encouraged  to  participate 
in  games  and  play,  in  school  athletics  when  they 
are  older,   in  anything  that  will  develop  ease 
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and  abandon  of  body  movements  and  a  generally 
vigorous  body  tone. 

So  far  the  program  outlined  has  been  one  of 
general  treatment.  We  now  come  to  more  specific 
matters. 

Fifth,  special  exercises  should  be  given  to 
develop  speech  dominance  on  the  major  side 
of  the  brain.  If  the  stutterer  was  originally  left- 
sided,  but  was  shifted  to  the  right,  he  should 
return  to  the  left.  If  originally  right-sided,  he 
should  seek  to  increase  the  skill  of  that  side. 
If  he  is  mixed,  i.e.,  not  predominantly  either 
right-  or  left-sided,  he  should  work  for  a  positive 
dominance  in  that  side  which  is  now  slightly 
predominant. 

Here  enters  the  difficult  question,  "How  can 
you  know  whether  a  stutterer  is  really  right- 
sided  or  left-sided?"  One  thing  is  certain,  you 
cannot  ask  him.  How  is  any  child  born  left-sided, 
but  gradually  guided  over  to  his  right  in  the 
home  and  school,  to  know  whether  he  is  really 
right-  or  left-sided?  He  writes  with  his  right 
hand.  He  eats  with  his  right  hand.  If  you  ask 
him,  he  will  probably  say,  "Oh,  certainly,  I  am 
right-handed."  You  must  find  out  which  he  is. 
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The  best  way  is  to  take  him  to  a  specialist;  but 
if  you  must  rely  on  yourself,  there  are  several 
simple  tests: 

1.  Which  hand  is  used  in  throwing;  or,  if  both 
are  used,  with  which  can  he  throw  farther  ? 

2.  Which  foot  is  used  in  kicking? 

3.  How  does  he  thread  a  needle?  A  right- 
handed  person  will  hold  the  needle  in  his  left 
hand  and  push  the  thread  in  with  the  right; 
with  girls  who  are  taught  to  sew  right-handed 
this  test  will  not  work. 

4.  With  which  hand  can  he  do  "mirror  draw- 
ing" faster?  Mirror  drawing  is  done  by  having 
the  person  draw  a  five-pointed  star  while  looking 
at  it  in  a  mirror.  To  do  this,  stand  a  small  mirror 
up  on  the  table  so  the  drawing  can  be  seen  in  it; 
then  hold  or  fasten  a  shield  between  the  person's 
eyes  and  his  hand.  In  this  way  he  cannot  see  his 
hand  except  in  the  mirror.  But  a  word  of  warning 
on  this  test.  Each  time  he  draws  a  star  before  a 
mirror,  he  can  do  it  faster  than  the  time  before. 
Therefore,  care  must  be  taken  to  offset  this 
increase  in  skill.  This  is  best  done  by  having  the 
first  star  drawn  with  (let  us  say)  the  right  hand, 
the  second  and  third  drawn  by  the  left  hand,  and 
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the  fourth  drawn  again  with  the  right  hand.  Add 
up  the  total  time  required  for  the  two  drawings 
with  the  right  hand  and  compare  it  with  the 
time  required  for  the  two  drawings  with  the  left 
hand.  If  the  subject  is  left-handed,  he  will 
usually  draw  faster  with  the  left  hand,  even  if 
he  writes  with  the  right  hand. 

5.  Test  whether  the  person  is  right-  or  left- 
eyed.  To  do  this,  hand  him  a  small  megaphone, 
about  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the  large  end 
and  one  inch  at  the  small  end  (you  can  make 
one  out  of  a  sheet  of  writing  paper),  and  have 
him  stand  some  six  or  eight  feet  away.  Then, 
while  he  holds  the  large  end  of  the  megaphone 
to  his  face  and  the  small  end  toward  you,  hold 
up  different  objects  before  him — a  pencil,  knife, 
book,  what-not — and  have  him  look  at  them 
through  the  megaphone.  Now  he  cannot  see 
these  objects  through  the  megaphone  with  both 
eyes ;  he  must  choose  to  look  with  one  eye  or  the 
other;  and  as  he  looks  you  can  clearly  see  from 
six  or  eight  feet  away  which  eye  he  is  using.  To 
make  this  text  scientific,  have  him  look  ten  times 
while  holding  the  megaphone  in  the  right  hand, 
then  ten  times  while  holding  it  in  the  left  hand. 
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and  finally  ten  times  while  holding  it  with  both 
hands.  If  he  chooses  either  eye  for  70  per  cent  of 
the  times,  that  is  his  majoreye.  If  the  preference 
is  less  than  70  per  cent,  there  is  no  positive  ocular 
dominance.  (But  be  sure  that  one  eye  Is  not 
weaker  than  the  other  and  that  there  Is  no 
Impairment  of  vision;  otherwise  this  test  is 
meaningless.) 

6.  Any  number  of  other  tests  can  be  used, 
according  to  convenience.  Does  he  propel  a 
broom  with  the  right  hand  or  left  ?  (Most  people 
use  the  minor  hand  only  as  a  pivot  and  do  the 
actual  sweeping,  or  most  of  it,  with  the  major 
hand.)  Which  hand  is  used  for  beating  eggs, 
playing  tennis,  or  bouncing  a  ball?  When  he 
puts  on  a  coat,  which  arm  goes  in  first }  (Almost 
invariably  It  Is  the  major  arm.) 

These  tests.  If  they  are  carefully  conducted, 
will  tell  the  story.  No  one  of  them  is  Infallible, 
but  the  mass  results  of  six  or  seven  tests  taken 
together  are  reliable.  If  you  are  left-eyed,  left- 
handed,  and  left-footed,  then  you  are  definitely 
left-sided  (and  vice  versa).  If  you  are  left-eyed 
and  left-handed  but  right-footed,  you  are  the 
mixed  type  but  belong  to  the  left-handed  family 
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(and  vice  versa),   and  that  Is  the  side  to  be 
developed. 

DEVELOPING    RIGHT    OR    LEFT 
SIDEDNESS 

If  you  want  to  transfer  from  the  right  side 
back  to  the  left,  or  to  develop  more  positive 
sidedness  on  either  the  right  or  the  left,  start 
with  games  or  other  exercises  that  call  out  the 
larger  muscles.  The  ways  of  doing  It  are  endless. 
For  small  children,  playing  jackstones  and 
bouncing  a  rubber  ball  afford  both  sport  and 
training.  For  those  a  little  older  there  is  the 
equally  enjoyable  sport  of  throwing  a  baseball 
and  kicking  a  football.  For  those  still  older 
there  may  be  added  tennis  and  ping-pong  (I 
beg  your  pardon,  table  tennis,  of  course). 

Likewise  cutting,  eating,  and  dressing  should 
be  done  with  the  major  hand.  If  one  Is  a  mixed 
type,  say  generally  right-handed  but  puts  on  a 
coat  left-handed,  this  should  be  shifted  over. 
Right-sided  persons  put  the  right  arm  in  the 
coat  first,  and  men  should  remember  that  no 
right-handed  gentleman  ever  will  put  his  left 
foot  in  his  trousers  first. 
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Some  persons  have  gone  so  far  as  to  strap  the 
minor  arm  to  the  side  for  a  few  weeks  so  as  to 
make  the  transfer  as  thorough  as  possible. 
This  is  an  undue  inconvenience,  but  undeniably 
effective.  Also  for  a  while  piano  playing  and 
typewriting  should  be  discouraged  since  they 
place  equal  demands  on  both  hands. 

Finally  there  should  be  special  exercises  in 
drawing  and  writing.  These  are  more  important 
than  games  for  the  gross  muscles.  Such  exercises 
should  start  with  simple  freehand  drawing  of 
large  circles,  then  progress  to  the  writing  of 
numerals  and  of  individual  letters,  and  still 
later  take  up  short  sentences. 

To  follow  this  up.  Dr.  Lee  Edward  Travis^ 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  has  developed 
an  additional  highly  effective  method  of  com- 
bining speaking  and  writing  at  the  same  time. 
The  stutterer  begins  to  write  each  word  before  he 
speaks,  thus  giving  the  coarser  arm  movements 
precedence  over  the  finer  speech  movements.  To 

^  It  is  Dr.  Travis  who  developed  the  viewpoint  of  stuttering  set  forth 
in  this  chapter  and  who  gave  it  scientific  standing.  His  speech  clinic 
at  the  University  of  Iowa  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  the  world  and 
his  facilities  for  research  have  made  possible  a  long,  intensive,  and 
exhaustive  study  on  this  problem. 
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illustrate,  suppose  the  stutterer  was  using  the 
sentence,  "He  stopped  at  once."  He  would  first 
write  H,  and  at  the  moment  of  finishing — ^just 
as  he  was  swinging  into  the  e — ^would  say  "He." 
And  so  with  each  word. 

After  half  an  hour  or  so  of  this  daily  for  several 
weeks,  the  stutterer  can  undertake  the  first 
short  cut,  which  consists  of  writing  only  the 
first  letter  of  each  word.  To  illustrate,  suppose 
he  were  again  drilling  on  the  sentence,  "He 
stopped  at  once";  he  would  now  write  H  as 
before,  then  pronounce  the  word  "He"  as  he 
finished  writing  the  first  letter;  but  instead  of 
writing  the  remainder  of  the  word  he  would  go 
on  to  the  next  word,  write  s,  and  pronounce 
"stopped,"  and  so  on  throughout. 

Still  later,  when  left-handed  writing  becomes 
easy,  the  stutterer  can  carry  on  a  conversation 
with  a  second  person,  relating  incidents  or 
telling  stories,  but  still  writing  the  first  letter 
of  each  word  at  the  moment  he  utters  it. 

Finally,  as  the  last  step  in  this  procedure,  he 
carries  on  the  conversation  as  before  without 
writing  except  on  the  words  where  he  begins  to 
stutter.  But  when  this  happens  he  breaks  the 
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deadlock  by  writing  the  first  letter  and  pro- 
nouncing the  word. 

This  procedure,  of  course,  must  be  a  system- 
atic one,  and  should  be  carried  on  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  sometimes  for  as  long  as  two 
years. 

A  great  deal  depends,  of  course,  on  the  stut- 
terer's motivation,  for  certainly  little  could  be 
expected  from  one  who  detested  the  thought  of 
playing  games  or  who  carried  on  the  writing 
drills  In  a  resentful  spirit.  But  if  he  can  enjoy 
playing  jackstones,  football,  or  tennis  and  if  he 
wants  to  do  his  daily  speech-and-writing  drill,  he 
starts  with  an  advantage.  The  road,  of  course,  is 
long.  Little  Is  to  be  expected,  or  at  least  not  too 
much,  In  less  than  a  year  or  two.  This  every 
stutterer  ought  to  know  so  that  he  will  not  be 
discouraged  after  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

What  are  the  chances  of  a  cure  ]  In  one  speech 
clinic,  the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  a 
careful  scientific  program  was  carried  out  for 
sixteen  months,  42  per  cent  of  the  stutterers 
were  restored  to  normal  speech,  48  per  cent  were 
markedly  improved,  and  10  per  cent  showed  no 
improvement.   This,    I    suppose,    is    about   the 
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average  where  the  training  is  carried  on  in  the 
hands  of  experts.  It  is  an  impressive  record,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  more  progress. 

A    FINAL     WARNING 

Now  that  you  have  read  this  chapter,  do  not 
close  the  book  thinking  that  the  cause  of  stutter- 
ing is  simple  and  can  be  treated  by  a  formula. 
No  speech  defect  can  be  localized  to  a  single  mal- 
structure  or  mal-function.  It  is  often  impossible 
to  tell  whether  emotional  maladjustment  pro- 
duces stuttering  or  whether  stuttering  produces 
emotional  maladjustment.  Nor  does  it  matter, 
for  in  the  stutterer  they  become  a  closed  circle 
and  must  be  looked  on  as  part  and  parcel  of  the 
same  processes. 

Especially  are  you  warned  not  to  think  that 
merely  shifting  a  left-handed  person  to  the  right 
hand  causes  stuttering.  It  is  not  so  simple. 
Shifting  handedness  may  rather  disequilibrate 
the  whole  human  being  and  produce  many  de- 
rangements, one  of  which  is  stuttering. 

In  the  treatment  the  entire  derangement,  not 
merely  the  handedness  alone,  must  be  considered. 
Furthermore,  emotional  factors  often  enter  at 
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the  beginning  and  must  be  considered  in  the 
treatment.  It  may  help  to  think  of  a  stutterer 
as  one  who  does  not  function  as  a  whole,  but 
whose  parts  work  separately  and  Interfere  with 
one  another.  You  cannot  treat  the  parts.  You 
must  treat  the  whole.  In  short,  stuttering  is  a 
disorder  of  the  person  quite  as  much  as  it  is  a 
disorder  in  the  movements  of  the  speech  organs. 
So  you  should  know  what  kind  of  person  has  the 
defect. 

Finally,  do  not  suppose  that  the  last  word  has 
been  written  upon  stuttering,  or  that  this  brief 
treatment  could  be  that  word.  Twenty  years 
from  now  this  may  be  as  out  of  date  as  are 
William  James's  studies  on  psychology  today. 
This  is  rather  the  latest  word,  diagrammed  in 
elementary  form. 

DISAGREEMENT  AMONG  THE 
EXPERTS 

You  should  know  also  that  not  all  speech 
scientists  agree  on  the  viewpoint  set  forth  in  this 
chapter,  for  on  this  subject  the  confusion  of 
tongues  among  scientists  is  second  only  to  that 
among  the  stutterers  themselves.  Some  believe 
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that  stuttering  is  not  primarily  a  speech  dis- 
order, but  an  impediment  in  thought;  and  so 
they  seek  a  cure  through  attention  to  mental 
speech.  Others  beheve  that  it  is  a  problem  of 
"kinaesthetic  imagery  and  its  correlation  with 
the  motor  patterns  for  speech,"  and  so  teach 
stutterers  to  think  of  their  speech  mechanism 
as  a  "machine  of  talking"  and  to  control  it  as 

lewould^  machine. 

Still  others  of  the  Freudian  school  believe 
that  stuttering  originates  with  poor  mental 
hygiene,  that  it  is  the  external  symptom  of  a 
deep-seated  mental  conflict,  "always  super- 
imposed on  a  neurotic  constitution  or  tempera- 
ment." "There  is  no  dividing  line,"  they  say, 
"between  the  frank  stutterer  and  the  person 
who  is  nervous,  embarrassed  and  timid  when  the 
social  situation  calls  for  speech."  This  group 
prescribes  psychoanalysis  as  an  important  treat- 
ment. From  these  basic  philosophies  radiate 
scores  of  minor  viewpoints. 

These  divergent  viewpoints  are  the  sign  of  a 
vigorous  attack  on  this  problem  from  many 
angles,  the  growing  pains  of  a  young  and  virile 
scientific  field.  The  sustained  research  of  most  of 
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the  largest  speech  clinics — those  possessed  of 
the  best  apparatus  and  manned  by  large  staffs 
with  ample  time  for  research — gives  predomi- 
nance to  the  view  set  forth  in  this  chapter,  but 
you  should  know  that  other  views  are  held  by 
other  excellent  scientists.^ 


^  A  stutterer  ought  to  seek  the  aid  of  a  good  speech  clinic,  and  ought 
at  all  costs  to  avoid  the  numerous  quack  schools  that  now  flourish. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  distinguish  genuine  speech  clinics  from  the 
quack  schools  is  to  write  some  near-by  university  for  advice.  Or  write 
to  Dr.  Sara  Stinchfield  Hawk,  1577  North  Gower  Street,  Hollywood, 
California,  chairman  of  the  membership  committee  of  the  American 
Speech  Correction  Association,  for  the  membership  list  of  that  society, 
which  will  be  sent  for  the  cost  of  printing. 


IX 

'efective  Speech  Starts  in 
Children 


ALTHOUGH  Stuttering  is  the  most  severe 
jCjL  speech  defect,  unfortunately  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  one.  It  comprises,  in  fact,  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  Other  defects  and 
inadequacies  afflict  approximately  13,500,000 
American  people,  or  il  per  cent  of  its  total.  Of 
this  number  over  three  millions  are  in  the  public 
schools,  yet  in  most  schools  nothing  is  being 
done  about  it. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  schools  should  have 

directors  for  music  and  art  and  physical  culture 

(and  you  will  agree  that  they  should  have  them), 

yet  that  so  few  should  have  a  director  of  speech 
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improvement  to  care  for  their  share  of  these  three 
millions  ?  It  will  seem  even  stranger  when  you 
learn  that  only  the  minutest  fraction  of  public- 
school  teachers  have  been  trained  even  to  know 
good  speech  from  bad,  much  less  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  they  are  not  to  blame. 
They  are  victims  of  an  educational  system  that 
has  slipped  a  cog  in  not  seeing  that  speech  Is 
involved  in  almost  every  minute  of  its  pro- 
cedure. Perhaps  even  the  educational  planners 
are  not  greatly  to  blame,  for  they  must  watch 
budgets  and  give  the  public  what  it  wants  most. 
Nevertheless  three  millions  of  the  young  genera- 
tion are  going  through  school  handicapped  by 
speech  deficiencies,  and  unless  something  is 
done  in  their  formative  years  they  will  limp 
through  life  with  this  affliction.  Here  and  there 
alert  school  systems  have  awakened  to  their 
responsibility,  but  over  the  country  at  large 
they  slumber  on.  If  your  child  is  one  of  the 
three  millions,  the  chances  are  that  you  must 
face  that  problem  alone. 

What  are  the  nature  and  causes  of  these 
defects,  and  how  can  they  be  treated  ? 
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DELAYED     SPEECH 

In  point  of  time,  the  first  Is  delayed  speech, 
and  this,  of  course,  Is  a  problem  of  the  home,  not 
of  the  school.  How  soon  should  normal  children 
begin  to  speak?  The  earliest  age  Is  about  eight 
-toTiine  nionths.  The  average  for  girls  Is  fifteen 
and  one-half  months  and  for  boys  Is  sixteen 
and  one-half  months.  Ninety  per  cent  of  all 
normal  children  will  begin  speaking  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty-one  months,  and 
every  normal  child  should  begin  to  speak  not 
later  than  the  twenty-fifth  month.  If  a  child 
does  not  begin  speaking  by  this  time,  there  is 
no  cause  for  alarm,  but  you  should  recognize 
that  some  definite  obstacle  is  preventing  speech 
and  should  start  at  once  to  find  the  cause. 

What  causes  delayed  speech }  Anxious  parents 
often  can  think  of  no  plausible  reason  except 
mental  deficiency.  "Oh,  I  know  It,"  many  an 
anxious  mother  has  wept,  "I  just  know  my  child 
is  not  'all  right' " ;  she  may  live  for  months  under 
this  anxious  shadow.  Now  it  must  be  confessed 
that  one  of  the  causes  of  delayed  speech  is  mental 
deficiency;  to  put  it  the  other  way,  mental  defi- 
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ciency  ordinarily  results  in  delayed  speech. 
But  it  is  certainly  an  unlikely  cause  among  the 
class  of  people  who  will  read  this  book,  for 
parents  who  are  not  themselves  mentally  defi- 
cient and  who  do  not  have  mentally  deficient 
ancestors  are  not  likely  to  have  mentally  defi- 
cient children.  You  can  check  this  in  several 
common-sense  ways,  however.  Does  your  child 
(l)  laugh,  (2)  play,  and  (3)  in  general  make 
himself  a  lovable  nuisance  by  exploring  the 
kitchen  pantry,  clothes  closet,  back  stairs  or 
yard .''  If  so,  there  is  not  much  likelihood  that  he 
is  mentally  deficient,  since  these  activities  are 
the  symptoms  of  intelligence  in  children. 

There  are  other  remote  but  possible  causes, 
such  as  a  brain  injury  from  pressure  at  birth  or 
a  prolonged  illness  in  infancy;  but  these,  you 
should  understand,  are  quite  remote.  Partial 
deafness  likewise  may  be  the  cause;  if  so,  it 
can  be  ascertained  and  a  remedy  prescribed  by 
a  physician. 

But  on  the  law  of  averages  you  will  have  to 
look  closer  at  home,  for  it  is  more  likely  your 
fault  in  training  the  child.  We  have  already 
seen  in  the  preceding  chapter  how  forcing  a  left- 
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handed  child  to  shift  to  its  right  may  produce  a 
deep  nervous  derangement  and  so  cause  sluggish- 
ness of  muscular  movement  (see  page  164). 
Obviously  most  such  children  will  have  slightly 
delayedr-speech,  and  some  will  have  it  seriously 
felayed.  "That  daughter  of  mine  is  certainly  a 
persistent  youngster,"  remarked  a  highly  success- 
ful attorney  to  me  less  than  a  week  ago.  "She 
started  using  her  left  hand  before  she  could  talk. 
We  did  everything  we  could  to  break  her,  but 
she  wouldn't  give  it  up.  Writes  left-handed, 
eats  left-handed,  does  everything  left-handed." 
His  attitude  in  trying  to  "break"  left-handedness 
is  responsible  for  many  types  of  speech  defects, 
and  for  other  nervous  disturbances  as  well. 

Shifting  left-handers,  however,  is  not  the  only 
way  that  parents  cause  delayed  speech.  Before 
explaining  other  ways  in  detail,  let  us  consider  a 
technical  aspect  of  the  subject.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  tell  you  that  no  child  can  talk  until 
its  physical  and  nervous  system  has  developed 
to  the  point  where  it  can  control  the  very  minute 
muscles  used  in  speech.  But  even  when  this  stage 
is  reached,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  child  will 
talk.  We  have  no  instinct  of  speech  in  the  sense 
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that  we  have  an  instinct  to  flee  if  frightened. 
We  have  only  an  instinct  to  make  random, 
gibberish  sounds. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  a  child's 
delayed  speech  ?  A  great  deal,  if  we  only  knew  it. 
If  your  American  child  should  grow  up  from 
infancy  in  a  Chinese  home  and  never  hear 
English,  it  would  speak  Chinese  and  not  English. 
If  it  were  adopted  by  a  band  of  apes  and  never 
heard  the  sound  of  a  human  voice,  it  would  gib- 
ber like  an  ape  in  accents  that  no  human  being 
could  understand  as  words.  If  two  babies  grew 
up  on  an  uninhabited  island  and  never  heard 
another  human  voice,  they  would  evolve  a  crude 
language  of  their  own,  consisting,  no  doubt, 
chiefly  of  grunts  and  cries. 

We  are  born  with  an  instinct  for  random, 
gibberish  sounds,  but  not  with  an  instinct  for 
any  of  the  complicated  code  of  sounds  that 
makes  a  language.  We  adopt  that  code  which 
we  hear  those  about  us  use,  in  order  that  we  may 
express  our  needs  and  get  our  wants  with  less 
effort  than  if  we  merely  whined,  grunted,  or 
waved  our  arms.  If  a  child  learns  that  whenever 
it  says  "mama"  it  gets  its  mother's  attention 
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more  quickly  than  by  whining  or  saying  "bawa," 
then  it  will  start  saying  "mama."  That  is  how 
speech  gets  started. 

Buj>strppose  you  are  the  kind  of  parent  who 
cfiticipates  every  want  your  child  has,  who 
interprets  every  grunt  and  cry.^*  He  may  not 
speak  nearly  so  quickly.  I  do  not  say  he  will  not, 
but  merely  that  he  may  not.  Why  should  hef 
He  does  not  need  to.  He  gets  what  he  wants 
without  it,  and  so  goes  on  grunting  and  whining. 

Of  course,  sensitive  mothers  will  think,  "What ! 
Are  you  telling  me  to  do  nothing  when  my  child 
needs  attention  and  can't  talk .?"  I  am  not  telling 
you  what  to  do  at  all.  I  am  simply  telling  you 
why  many  thousands  of  babies  have  delayed 
speech.  Any  discerning  parent,  however,  can 
distinguish  between  neglecting  a  child  in  need 
and  anticipating  every  want. 

Zealous  parents  also  delay  their  children's 
speech  in  another  way,  by  attempting  to  over- 
protect  them  from  bumps  and  falls.  "But  what 
have  bumps  and  falls  to  do  with  speech?"  I 
have  heard  asked.  A  great  deal  more  than  one 
might  suspect.  When  we  try  to  protect  a  child 
too  much  from  the  little  bumps  and  falls  that 
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come  from  exploring  the  world  beyond  its  crib 
or  pen,  we  restrict  its  attempts  to  crawl  and  to 
walk.  But  crawling  and  walking  develop  skill  in 
the  coarse  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs  and  of  the 
trunk,  and  these  coarse  muscles  must  be  de- 
veloped before  the  child  can  master  those  fine 
muscles  used  in  speech.  So  when  you  slow  up  a 
child's  crawling  and  walking,  you  slow  up  its 
speech. 

In  this  connection  it  is  Interesting  to  observe 
that  children  usually  make  their  greatest  gains 
in  speech  right  on  the  heels  of  learning  to  walk. 
My  own  daughter,  for  example,  learned  only 
three  words  during  the  three  months  while  she 
was  learning  to  walk,  but  learned  seventy  during 
the  first  three  months  after  she  started  walking. 
So  give  your  child  a  reasonable  chance  to  develop 
these  coarse  muscles  as  soon  as  possible. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  slick  floors  in  the 
modern  home.  I  offer  no  plea  in  my  own  behalf 
for  protection  against  waxed  floors,  even  though 
I  find  them  not  without  hazard  to  limb  and 
comfort.  But  I  do  offer  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the 
American  baby.  He  is  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the 
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subject,  and  he  cannot  speak  for  himself,  partly 
because  his  very  object  of  discomfort  deprives 
him-^for  the  time  of  his  powers  of  speech.  Could 
le  speak,  I  am  sure  he  would  say  something 
like  this: 

"  Suppose  you  had  to  walk  on  ice,  all  the  time 
— fresh,  slick  ice  ?  I  guess  your  feet  would  fly  out 
from  under  you  a  lot  too,  and  you'd  plop  down 
like  /  do.  I  guess  you^d  walk  around  all  tensed 
up  like  /  do  all  the  time.  An'  I  guess  you'd  get 
tired  of  it  pretty  soon  like  I  do.  Why  don't  you 
cover  up  these  slick  floors  an'  give  me  a  chance. 
They're  just  like  ice  to  me." 

Whether  he  would  put  it  that  way  or  not,  at 
least  that  is  the  situation.  A  toddling  child  is 
cramped  by  slick  floors  as  you  or  I  would  be  by 
slick  ice,  and  if  he  has  to  struggle  with  them  his 
speech  is  delayed  thereby.  In  the  name  of 
humanity  parents  should  be  required  to  leave 
their  floors  unwaxed  and  to  cover  all  slick  floors 
with  rugs  during  the  time  when  their  children 
are  struggling  to  stand,  to  walk,  and  to  talk. 

Stiff-soled  shoes  are  likewise  an  impediment.  I 
know  of  shoe  salesmen  who  insist  that  children 
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at  the  walking  age  be  put  in  stiff-soled  shoes 
"to  brace  their  feet."  I  must  respectfully  reply 
that,  while  they  are  experts  on  shoes,  they  are 
not  experts  on  children.  Babies  of  primitive 
races  grow  up  without  shoes,  stiff-soled  or 
otherwise.  I  have  myself  seen  a  good  many 
hundred  American  Indian  babies  grow  up  with- 
out stiff  soles  and  without  needing  them,  and  I 
have  seen  "civilized"  babies  doing  the  same 
thing.  It  is  one  of  the  myths  we  accept  without 
thinking.  A  stiff-soled  shoe  may  delay  a  child's 
success  at  walking,  and  to  the  extent  that  it 
does  this  it  delays  speech. 

Someone  will  ask  why  it  matters  if  speech  is 
delayed  a  few  months.  Frankly,  it  may  not 
matter,  but  it  is  likely  to  make  some  difference 
and  it  can  make  a  great  difference.  The  later  a 
child  learns  speech,  the  less  flexible  is  its  muscular 
system  while  learning  and  the  more  diflicult  it  is 
for  the  child  to  master  the  more  intricate  speech 
sounds.  Obviously  such  children  are  more  likely 
to  lisp,  lall,  and  speak  with  general  indistinctness 
than  are  the  more  fortunate  children  who 
acquire  speech  at  a  younger  age  when  muscles 
are  more  responsive  to  learning. 
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OTHER    DEFECTS 

/Another  group  of  common  defects  may  loosely 
)e  called  oral  inaccuracy.  This  takes  many  forms. 

One  is  lisping.  Usually  lisping  is  confined  to 
one  or  more  of  the  sibilant  sounds — that  is,  s,  z, 
sh,  zh,  ch,  and  /.  But  sometimes  one  hears  it  also 
on  the  sounds  of  /,  t,  d,  and  n.  It  consists  of  a 
faulty  articulation  of  these  sounds. 

Another  is  letter  substitution.  Common  among 
these  are  the  following: 

zv  for  wh — zvsit  for  what 

b  for  V — h&rj  for  z^ery 

/  for  th  (as  in  thm) — wi/  for  with 

th  (as  In  th\n)  for  s — thit  for  jit 

th  (as  in  thtn)  for  z — iAipper  for  zipper 

tv  for  / — wady  for  /ady 

w  for  r — jced  for  red 

There  are  others,  but  Dr.  Irene  Poole's  careful 
study  of  more  than  a  hundred  children  shows 
that  these  are  the  most  common.  Everyone 
knows,  of  course,  that  these  are  proper  substitu- 
tions for  young  children.  But  nimble-tongued 
children  will  have  outgrown  them  by  school  age, 
and  all  children  should  have  fewer  of  them  than 
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at  two  or  three  years.  If  they  persist  they  should 
by  all  means  be  given  corrective  treament. 

A  third  is  general  indistinctness.  In  mild  stages 
this  consists  of  mumbling,  slurring,  and  blurring 
consonants.  In  the  middle  stage  it  consists  of 
lalling  or  of  trying  generally  to  talk  with  the 
tongue  and  lips  loose  and  inert.  In  serious  stages 
it  amounts  to  incoherence  and  gibbering,  so 
that  no  one  except  the  child's  parents  can 
understand  him. 

Finally,  we  have  defects  of  voice  tones  rather 
than  defects  in  actual  speech  itself.  These  include 
excessive  nasality  or  "talking  through  the  nose," 
and  voices  that  are  shrill,  raucous,  breathy,  thin, 
and  monopitched  (often  called  "monotone"). 

CAUSES  OF  DEFECTIVE  SPEECH 

What  are  the  causes  ?  Prominently  there  are 
five.  First,  of  course,  are  physical  obstructions  or 
deformities.  These  are  more  common  than  is 
usually  supposed,  for  any  irregularity  or  obstruc- 
tion in  the  speech  organs  will  naturally  tend  to 
produce  speech  that  differs  from  the  standard 
pattern.  Some  of  the  common  physical  devia- 
tions are  these: 
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Tongue-tie 

Weakness  of  tongue  muscles 

Narrow,  arched,  or  cleft  palate 

Malformed  dental  arch 

Irregular  or  spreading  teeth 

Underslung  jaw 

Enlarged  uvula 

Enlarged  adenoids  or  tonsils 

Growths  or  obstruction  in  the  nasal  passages. 

Second,  is  hardness  of  hearing,  a  fairly  common 
cause  that  needs  no  elaboration 

Next  are  the  often  intangible  emotional  or 
neurotic  causes.  One  of  the  prices  of  our  civiliza- 
tion is  that  it  forces  us  to  live  under  emotional 
stress.  With  the  child  this  starts  even  at  home, 
which  is  relatively  complex  in  our  mode  of  life, 
and  the  stress  is  intensified  at  entering  school. 
Primitive  peoples  are  much  freer  from  this  strain 
than  are  we.  Take  the  American  Indian,  for 
example,  foFliereit'can  speak  from  nearly  thirty 
years  of  personal  experience.  Their  rustic  life  is 
far  simpler  than  ours  and  freer  from  strain  and 
hurry.  They  have  almost  no  insane,  no  neurotics 
— and  very  few  speech  defectives.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  other  factors  flowing  together  to 
produce  this  result;  for  one  thing  they  are  less 
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careful  about  preserving  their  misfits  and  so 
permitting  them  to  reproduce.  But  the  consensus 
of  expert  opinion  is  that  there  is  also  some 
relation  between  their  freedom  from  strain  and 
hurry  and  their  lack  of  neuroses. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  our  own 
bustle  and  hurry  except  perhaps  to  tone  down. 
Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  strain  of  com- 
petitive schoolwork  makes  some  children  ex- 
tremely nervous  and  precipitates  or  intensifies 
speech  defects.  But  the  school  is  not  to  blame 
for  it  all.  Faultfinding,  nagging,  fears,  or  undue 
suppression  in  the  home  can  do  it.  After  all,  a 
child's  nervous  system  is  immature  and  can  be 
more  easily  upset  than  an  adult's. 

The  environment  is  not  always  at  fault  in  the 
case  of  neurotic  children.  The  young  generation 
is  versatile  in  finding  its  own  ways  of  getting 
out  of  step.  Who  has  not  seen  "the  spoiled  child" 
— or,  if  you  prefer  a  scientific  term,  the  ego- 
centric child  ?  He  is  at  odds  with  all  about  him. 
His  teacher  is  to  blame  for  the  poor  grades ;  bad 
weather  is  to  blame  for  his  tardiness;  a  bad 
pencil  is  to  blame  for  his  poor  writing;  and  bad 
health  is  to  blame  for  everything  that  cannot 
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otherwise  be  excused.  He,  of  course,  is  never  at 
fault.  Dr.  Smiley  Blanton  said  of  such  children 
that  it  is  necessary  for  them  "to  enjoy  bad 
health"  most  of  the  time.  With  them  defective 
speech  is  merely  one  of  the  several  symptoms 
of  a  neurotic  disposition. 

The  fifth  cause  is  what  we  may  call  lack  of 
muscular  coordination,  although  this  is  admit- 
tedly a  rather  loose  term.  Good  speech  requires 
the  direct  use  of  a  maximum  of  about  seventy- 
two  muscles,  or  thirty-six  pairs  of  muscles.  The 
difficult  speech  sounds  require  a  fine  coordina- 
tion In  the  use  of  many  of  these  muscles.  Some 
children  simply  do  not  develop  this  fine  co- 
ordination. They  are  awkward  with  their  speech 
muscles,  just  as  they  are  with  their  feet  or  hands. 

Let  usl^Jok-aJittle^rther  into  this.  I  referred 
a  few  pages  back  to  Dr.  Irene  Poole's  excellent 
study  of  children's  speech.  She  was  herself  a 
mother  and  a  former  elementary-school  teacher, 
and  so  approached  this  study  with  a  practical 
background  as  well  as  with  scientific  training. 
She  took  140  children,  starting  when  they  were 
two  and  half  years  old  and  continuing  until  they 
were    eight    and    a    half   years    old,    recording 
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(among  other  things)  at  what  ages  they  mastered 
each  of  the  consonant  sounds.  These  sounds,,  she 
found,  were  mastered  in  the  same  general  order. 
That  is,  not  only  did  most  children  acquire  the 
sounds  of  p,  b,  and  m  first,  but  each  child  also 
mastered  the  remaining  consonant  sounds  in 
about  the  same  sequence  as  the  other  children. 
Instead  of  listing  these  sounds  in  one  long 
unbroken  string,  let  us  divide  them  into  signifi- 
cant groups : 

p,  b,  m,  w,  d,  t,  n,  h 

wh,  y,  k,  g,  ng 

f 

z,  sh,  th(as  in  hath),  zh,  1,  r 

V,  th(as  in  breathe),  s 

Every  parent  knows  that  babies  first  learn 
such  words  as  papa,  baby,  and  mama — involving 
the  sounds  of  p,  b,  and  m.  That  is  probably  the 
reason  we  have  these  words  in  the  language. 
Parents  also  know  that  babies  soon  learn  to  say 
dada,  tata,  goo,  and  other  such  sounds  that 
appear  early  on  this  list.  This  study  shows  that 
this  definite  order  of  mastering  sounds  continues 
all  the  way  through. 
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Obviously  there  must  be  a  reason  for  It,  and 
so  there  Is.  It  would  be  simple  enough  to  say 
merely  that  the  first  group  of  sounds  Is  easiest 
and  so  Is  mastered  first,  that  the  last  Is  hardest 
and  so  Is  mastered  last.  But  this  tells  us  nothing. 
Look  again  at  the  sounds  In  the  first  two  lines 
of  the  list  above,  and  you  will  see  that  they  re- 
quire chiefly  the  muscles  used  in  suckling  and 
in  swallowing.  Of  course,  these  muscles  are  well 
developed  In  infants,  and  for  that  reason  these 
sounds  are  the  first  to  be  mastered. 

But  If  the  sounds  of  both  p  and  d,  for  example, 
are  used  In  suckling  and  swallowing,  why  should 
p  always  be  learned  first?  (Remember  that  we 
are  not  referring  to  the  letters  pee  and  dee,  but 
to  the  sounds-ol^/)  diSJjiJpdpa  and  of  d  as  in  day.) 
It  may  be  because  p  is  made  with  the  lips, 
which  are  visible  to  the  eye,  whereas  d  Is  made 
wholly  within  the  mouth  and  hence  is  invisible. 
Consequently  the  visible  suckling  or  swallowing 
movements  are  converted  Into  the  first  speech 
sounds  that  the  child  uses.  Certainly  It  is  also 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  lip  muscles  are  easier 
to  use  at  this  younger  age  than  are  those  of  the 
tongue.  (A  technical  explanation  of  this  may  be 
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that  probably  "there  are  no  proprioceptive 
sense  endings  in  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the 
tongue.") 

You  will  note  in  the  list  of  sounds  on  page  202 
that  the  next  sounds  to  be  mastered  after  the 
lip  consonants  of  p,  by  m,  and  w  are  d,  t,  and  n. 
These  are  next  easiest  because  here  the  tongue 
tip  touches  some  other  structure  of  the  mouth,  and 
so  the  child  can  feel  when  this  contact  is  accu- 
rately made. 

Those  sounds  that  are  mastered  last — such  as 
z,  s,  r,  th,  I,  zh,  and  sh — are  made  primarily  by 
the  tongue  muscles  with  little,  if  any,  contact 
with  the  teeth,  gums,  or  soft  palate.  In  other 
words,  the  tongue  is  more  or  less  in  mid  air, 
touching  nothing  around  it.  Obviously  such 
sounds  require  a  well-developed  sense  of  position; 
hence  they  are  more  difficult,  and  are  mastered 
later. 

Now  suppose  something  arrests  the  develop- 
ment of  these  speech  muscles  ?  A  child  will 
acquire  the  first  group  of  sounds  fairly  well 
perhaps,  but  not  the  later  groups.  He  may  be  six 
years  old,  or  even  ten,  but  his  speech  muscles 
are  at  the  two-  or  three-year  level.  We  say  he  has 
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indistinct  speech.  It  might  be  more  expressive 
to  say  that  he  has  arrested  or  undeveloped 
speech. 

There  are  certain  difficult  sound  combinations 
which  at  least  half  of  all  adults  never  master, 
particularly  sks,  sts,  and  fts.  After  examining 
about  one  thousand  college  students,  I  found 
that  not  more  than  half  could  say  desks,  asks, 
tastes,  posts,  gifts,  and  lifts.  They  said  either  desk 
or  dess,  ask  or  as-s,  taste  or  tas-s,  and  post  or 
pos-s.  Almost  invariably  this  group  said  gifs 
and  lifs.  When  they  tried  to  pronounce  these 
sounds  correc^tly,  they  were  amazed  and  cha- 
grined, indeed  sometiines^eply  mortified,  that 
they  could  not  do  it. 

From  mastering  the  sound  p  to  mastering  the 
combination  fts  is  a  long  road.  Some  go  all  the 
way.  Others  go  only  part  way. 

A  sixth  cause  of  speech  defects  to  which  atten- 
tion may  be  called  is  rearing  a  child  on  baby  talk. 
Some  authorities  insist  that  the  consistent  use 
of  baby  talk  by  older  people  in  speaking  to 
children  Is  a  serious  cause  of  indistinct  speech 
in  the  children.  If  children  hear  good  speech, 
they  say,  children  will  talk  baby  talk  only  so 
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long  as  immature  muscles  prevent  them  from 
talking  better;  but  if  they  constantly  hear  baby 
talk,  then  baby  talk  may  become  an  end  and 
persist  for  years,  until  the  child's  mechanism 
has  become  less  plastic.  To  a  degree  this  is 
undoubtedly  true,  but  I  have  a  feeling  that  here 
the  scientists  have  overloaded  their  case  a  little. 
If  a  child  heard  nothing  but  baby  talk,  these 
dangers  would  indeed  become  serious;  but  in 
most  homes  where  this  sugary  habit  is  indulged 
in  the  doses  are  moderate,  and  probably  not 
serious.  The  worst  effect  of  adult  baby  talkers,  I 
suspect,  is  on  other  adults  who  must  listen  to 
them.  It  is  a  silly,  even  idiotic  practice;  perhaps 
there  should  be  a  League-of-Those-Opposed-to- 
Having-to-Listen-to-Baby-Talk.  But  I  doubt  if 
it  has  serious  consequences  for  children  who  hear 
it  in  small  doses. 

Far  more  serious  is  the  effect  of  speech  heard 
in  the  public  school  and  on  the  playground.  At 
this  stage  most  children  tend  to  disregard  what 
they  have  learned  at  home  and  to  follow  the 
crowd  outside.  Here  are  children  from  all  kinds 
of  homes.  The  gang  influence  is  dominant  and 
the  lowest  type  of  speech  tends  to  prevail.  This 
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is  the  price  of  democratic  education — at  least 
when  allowed  to  run  undirected. 

Out  of  this  contact  children  of  gentle  voices 
are  incited  to  loud  and  rough  shouts.  Those  with 
a  good  sense  of  articulation  learn  to  run  all 
words  together.  Correct  pronunciation  is  laughed 
at  until  no  child  dares  to  be  "nice."  The  gang 
dominates;  the  child  succumbs,  and  emerges 
with  a  raucous  voice,  rasping  chatter,  perverted 
pronunciation,  and  an  artful  replacement  of  the 
nose  for  the  vocal  a>Fds^ 

It  does  no  good  to  lecture  or  scold,,  for  irrepres- 
sible youngsters  of  that  age  refuse  to  take  their 
sins  seriously.  But  if  the  school  and  home  com- 
bine in  insisting  on  good  speech,  these  versatile 
youngsters  will  soon  learn  outwardly  to  conform. 
Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  cannot  surpass  their 
facility  in  changing  behavior.  At  home  and  in 
the  school  they  will  store  their  rough  talk  in  a 
safe  compartment  and  use  the  speech  of  their 
elders,  seldom  making  a  "break,"  but  off  the 
doorsteps  "nice"  speech  will  be  left  behind  and 
the  manner  of  the  gang  will  prevail. 

You  cannot  suppress  the  speech  of  the  gang 
and  it  is  folly  to  try.  But  school  and  home  can 
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maintain  their  standards  and  most  children  as 
they  outgrow  the  gang  age  will  lose  their  gang 
speech  and  adopt  the  speech  of  the  school  and 
home  as  their  own. 

TREATMENT  FOR  ORAL  INACCURACY 
AND  DEFECT  OF  VOICE  TONES 

What  of  the  treatment  for  these  defects  ?  I 
shall  not  discuss  treatment  of  neurotic  speech 
defects,  for  such  defects  are  merely  symptoms 
of  a  neurotic  disposition,  and  parents  need  the 
advice  of  a  physician  or  educator  with  psychia- 
tric skill. 

With  other  speech  defects  the  first  step  in 
treatment  should  be  a  series  of  thorough  ex- 
aminations: (i)  a  medical  examination  to  dis- 
cover all  possible  physical  causes,  (2)  a  hearing 
examination,  (3)  an  intelligence  examination  to 
discover  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  the  child 
at  that  age,  and  (4)  a  handedness  examination 
to  learn  if  the  child  was  born  left-handed  and 
has  been  slowed  up  in  muscular  coordination  by 
being  shifted  to  the  right  hand.  For  the  first 
two  you  must  rely  on  a  physician,  for  the  last 
two  on  a  trained  educator. 
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Obviously  where  abnormal  palate,  dental 
arch,  teeth,  jaw,  adenoids,  or  tonsils  cause 
defective  speech,  that  abnormality  must  be 
removed  before  the  defect  can  be  cured.  It  will 
be  surprising  to  many,  however,  that  the 
removal  of  these  physical  causes  will  not  restore 
normal  speech.  A  cleft  palate  may  cause  nasal 
speech,  but  the  restoration  of  the  palate  will  not 
stop  the  nasality.  A  deformed  dental  arch  may 
caus^.-<5ne  to  say  wed  for  red,  but  when  It  is 
repaired  that  person  will  continue  to  say  wed 
for  red.  He  does  so  because  his  muscles  are 
trained  to  say  it  that  way.  In  short,  he  is  in 
about  the  same  position  as  one  who  said  it 
originally  from  general  lack  of  muscular  develop- 
ment. Both  may  now  be  given  the  same  general 
treatment. 

The  usual  method  of  training  such  children 
is  to  start  by  showing  them  the  correct  tongue 
and  lip  positions.  This,  of  course,  is  wholly 
unsound,  and  even  detrimental.  We  do  not  first 
learn  correct  speech  by  knowing  tongue  and  lip 
positions,  but  by  hearing  correct  speech  from 
those  around  us.  If  a  child,  after  hearing  these 
sounds  for  years,  cannot  yet  make  them  cor- 
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rectly,  there  is  a  fundamental  cause  for  the 
inability,  and  this  cause  must  be  attacked.  To 
start  working  on  the  tongue  and  lips  is  to  make 
the  child  conscious  of  his  defect  and  discouraged 
at  his  failure. 

COARSE    MUSCLES 

Start  first  with  the  coarse  muscles  used  in 
walking,  playing,  and  breathing — then  move 
gradually  toward  the  development  of  the  finer 
muscles  used  in  speech.  Preferably  this  training 
should  be  given  in  school,  or  it  may  be  given  to 
a  single  child  if  that  child  is  kept  sufficiently 
interested.  It  ought  ttt  be  done  by  one  trained 
in  speech  correction.  / 

Coarse  muscular  coordination  can  be  de- 
veloped through  gambs.  For  example,  the  coarse 
muscles  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  can  be 
strengthened  by  a  game  built  on  that  Mother 
Goose  rhyme,  The  Cow  Jumped  Over  the  Moon. 
This  rhyme  contains  the  line 

The  little  dog  laughed  to  see  such  sport. 

When  you  read  the  poem  and  reach  this  line 
have  the  child  join  with  you  in  laughing  heartily 
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like  the  dog — ah,  ha,  ha,  ha,  and  ah,  ho,  ho,  ho~- 
each  trying  to  see  who  can  laugh  the  louder. 

Again,  one  can  construct  a  game  from  Jack  and 
the  Bean  Stalk  by  having  the  child  breathe  deeply 
and  say 

Fee,  fie,  jo,  fum, 

having  him  repeat  it  ten  or  fifteen  times  at 
different  pitches. 

Frequent  repetition  of  such  games  will 
strengthen  the  abdominal  muscles  to  a  surpris- 
ing degree.  These  coarse  abdominal  muscles,  I 
repeat,  must  be  developed  before  one  attempts 
to  work  with  the  finer  muscles. 

Repeat  these  exercises  often,  five  or  six  times 
a  day,  but  never  continue  an  exercise  longer 
than  four  or  five  minutes.  Young  children  quickly 
grow  tired  and  any  exercises  persisted  in  after 
they  are  tired  will  certainly  do  no  good  and  may 
do  harm. 

RELAXATION 

Even  in  short  exercises  children  become  tense 
and  should  be  relieved  by  relaxation  exercises. 
These  too  may  be  gained  by  games  and  play. 
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An  excellent  one  is  having  children  lie  flat  on 
their  back,  pretending  to  "float."  Another  is 
having  them  stand  or  sit  limp  imitating  a  rag 
doll.  A  third  is  having  them  go  to  the  "land  of 
Noddy-pod." 

In  all  of  these  be  sure  that  muscles  of  the  arms, 
legs,  trunk,  and  neck  are  relaxed,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  face,  jaw,  and  throat. 

BREATHING 

After  a  reasonable  development  of  strength 
in  the  coarse  muscles,  next  take  up  drills  for 
developing  a  steady  control  of  breathing. 

These  drills  likewise  should  be  based  on  games 
and  play.  A  splendid  game  for  this  is  blowing 
soap  bubbles,  the  game  being  to  see  how  smoothly 
the  bubble  expands,  not  how  large  it  grows. 
Gargling  is  another  good  exercise.  So  is  blowing 
a  horn,  if  you  can  stand  the  noise.  Still  another 
is  to  have  the  child  make  a  paper  pin  wheel 
and  exhibit  his  prowess  In  blowing.  Always 
remember,  of  course,  that  the  tests  are  not  how 
long  the  child  can  gargle,  how  loud  he  can  blow 
a  horn,  or  how  fast  he  can  make  the  pin  wheel 
spin,  but  how  steadily  each  can  be  done. 
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FINE    MUSCLES 

Fourth,  exercises  should  be  given  for  loosening 
the  lower  jaw.  Remember  that  this  lower  jaw  is 
the  American  Rock  of  Gibraltar,  fixed  and 
immovable.  Many  a  child  in  speaking  never 
opens  It  more  than  the  diameter  of  a  dime. 

A  splendid  game  for  jaw  loosening  is  the 
Frogs^  Chorus  in  Mother  Goose  rhymes: 

Yaupf  yaup,  yaup,  said  the  croaking  frog, 
etc. 

Another  is  Bye,  Baby,  Bye,  which,  to  be  articu- 
lated correctly,  requires  a  wide-open  mouth. 

Children  slightly  older  may  use  a  mirror, 
pronouncing  the  .sounds  ah,  aw,  and  /,  being 
careful  to  drop  the  jaw  as  the  sounds  are  made. 

Fifth  are  the  tongue  drills.  A  simple  game  is 
having  the  child  pretend  to  lap  milk  like  a 
kitten.  Another  is  to  play  Jack-in-the-Box  with 
the  mouth  and  tongue.  A  third  is  to  trill  the 
tongue  against  the  upper  gum.  (Possibly  one- 
third  of  all  adults  cannot  do  this,  but  a  nimble- 
tongued  child  of  five  can  do  it  easily.  Children 
usually  can  learn  it  more  easily  than  adults.) 
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For  older  children  additional  exercises  may  be 
added,  such  as  rotating  the  tongue  around  the 
outside  of  the  mouth  clockwise,  then  counter- 
clockwise; protruding  the  tongue  and  forming 
a  groove  through  the  center  by  raising  the  sides ; 
and  scraping  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with  the 
tongue  from  front  to  back. 

Sixth  are  the  lip  exercises.  Have  the  child  moo 
like  a  cow,  or  oo  like  the  wind,  always  rounding 
the  lips  fully.  Mother  Goose  rhymes  will  again 
come  to  your  aid,  particularly  such  ones  as  Wee 
Willie  Winkie;  Pease  Porridge  Hot;  and  Please 
Ploughman,  plough  my  lot.  As  a  game  these 
can  be  recited  with  exaggerated  lip  motion, 
and  being  so  spoken  they  are  almost  ideal  lip 
exercises. 

Seventh  are  exercises  for  the  soft  palate.  These 
will  not  be  easy  and  will  require  considerable 
skill  and  tact  on  your  part.  Mother  Goose  rhymes 
such  as  Hickory,  Dickory,  Dock  may  be  used 
but  the  mere  repeating  of  these  in  the  usual 
child's  way  will  not  help.  The  k  sound,  made  by 
the  tongue  against  the  soft  palate,  must  be 
stressed  heavily,  Hick-h-h-ory,  Dick-h-h-ory, 
Dock-h-h-h. 
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Make  a  game  If  possible  with  Ding  Dong  Bell. 
But  unless  you  are  careful  the  sounds  ding  dong 
will  be  uttered  with  the  soft  palate  remaining 
inactive  and  so  no  value  will  be  gained. 

Possibly  the  most  effective  soft  palate  exer- 
cises are  such  technical  exercises  as  the  following, 
repeated  slowly  and  strongly: 

un-n-g — mah,  un-n-g — mah,  un-n-g — mah 
in-n-g — ick,  in-n-g — ick,  in-n-g — ick 

After  a  minute  of  such  drills  the  average 
child's  throat  will  be  painfully  tense,  so  have 
him  stop  frequently  and  relax  thoroughly  by 
yawning. 

MASTERING     THE     SPECIFIC     SPEECH 
DIFFICULTIES 

Only  when  the  drills  just  given  have  developed 
a  reasonable  skill  in  muscular  coordination, 
should  you  work  on  the  defective  speech  sounds 
themselves.  In  doing  this  you  should  proceed 
with  two  well-established  laws  of  learning  in 
mind: 

I.  We  learn  a  new  sound,  not  from  drilling 
on  It,  but  from  hearing  It.  Never  does  "practice 
make  perfect."  It  Is  a  fool's  adage.  Rather  does 
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practice  make  permanent^  and  It  may  be  perma- 
nently bad  as  well  as  permanently  good. 

Therefore,  do  not  allow  a  child  to  repeat  at 
once  the  sound  that  he  is  learning.  Instead, 
speak  the  word  carefully,  distinctly,  and  slowly 
while  the  child  both  hears  and  sees  it  made. 
Then,  at  intervals  of  one  second  or  so,  repeat  the 
sound  five  times.  After  that,  ask  the  child  to 
pronounce  it.  If  he  fails  to  pronounce  it  cor- 
rectly on  the  first  attempt,  stop  him  and  again 
repeat  the  sound  five  times  at  intervals  of  one 
second.  Then  let  him  attempt  it  a  second  time. 

2.  A  child  will  have  more  difficulty  with  a 
familiar  word  than  with  a  new  one  carrying  the 
same  sound.  For  example,  a  child  who  says 
fink  for  think  will  find  it  easier  to  learn  the  th 
sound  from  such  a  word  as  thick,  which  he  seldom 
or  never  uses. 

MAKING    THE    GAINS     PERMANENT 

After  your  child  has  gained  a  reasonable 
mastery  of  the  troublesome  sounds,  you  may 
again  return  to  games.  But  this  time  they  are 
to  be  played  for  a  different  purpose,  to  develop 
a  permanent  skill  in  the  troublesome  speech 
sounds. 
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Games  about  "chasing  the  animals,"  for 
example,  may  be  used;  the  child  is  given  the 
name  of  an  animal  containing  the  sound  he  is 
learning  to  master — for  k,  kangaroo;  for  s, 
squirrel;  for  sh,  sheep,  etc.  Likewise  you  may 
resort  to  dramatization  of  nursery  rhymes.  If 
your  child  is  learning  to  master  h  sounds,  he  may 
be  assigned  Humpty  Dumpty.  If  his  trouble  is 
with  s,  he  can  be  given  Six  Little  Mice  Sat  Down 
to  Spin;  if  it  is  with  d  it  can  be  Diddle,  Diddle, 
Dumpling;  and  if  with  r  obviously  it  will  be 
Little  Robin  Redbreast.  Jingles  can  be  found  to  fit 
practically  every  possible  sound. -^ 

Very  stubborn  cases  of  speech  defects  will 
need  a  more  rigorous  form  of  treatment  than  the 
one  here  outlined.  The  best  technique  that  I 
know  for  treating  these  stubborn  cases  has  been 
devised  by  Mrs.  Edna  Hill  Young  of  Los  Angeles. 
She  has  the  child  lie  relaxed  on  a  table  and  allows 
him  to  see  and  hear  her  repeat  the  speech  sound 
five  or  six  times.  She  then  covers  his  eyes  with  a 
towel    (to   prevent   distraction)    and   with   her 

^  If  you  do  not  want  to  find  your  own,  get  a  copy  of  Barrows  and 
Case's  excellent  little  book,  Speech  Drills  for  Children  in  Form  of  Play, 
Expression  Company,  Boston,  or  of  Alice  L.  Wood's  The  Jingle  Book 
for  Speech  Correction,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York. 
I  hereby  express  a  debt  to  both  of  them. 
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hands  shapes  the  speech  muscles  so  the  child  can 
make  the  desired  sound. 

With  a  p  sound,  for  example,  the  child's  lips 
are  held  together,  the  diaphragm  is  skillfully 
pressed,  then  the  lips  are  suddenly  released  so 
the  puh  comes  out  clearly.  In  making  such 
sounds  as  ^,  ^,  ng,  t,  d,  n,  s,  z,  sh,  and  zh  where  the 
tongue  movement  is  important,  a  little  wooden 
spatula  is  slipped  deftly  between  the  teeth  to 
set  the  tongue  exactly  as  desired.  Then,  as  the 
diaphragm  is  pressed,  the  spatula  is  quickly 
removed,  and  the  sound  is  made  without  ob- 
struction. In  this  way  whole  words  and  sentences 
are  spoken.  (You  must  know  anatomy  to  do 
this!) 

Each  lesson  lasts  only  two  or  three  minutes, 
for  children  tire  quickly.  But  it  is  repeated  at 
least  six  times  a  day.  The  most  stubborn  cases 
of  speech  defects  yield  under  treatment  of  this 
type  and  children  slowly  but  steadily  learn  to 
speak  more  nearly  like  normal  people. 

Probably  you  cannot  do  much  with  stubborn 
cases.  It  is  a  specialist's  task.  But  if  your  school 
system  has  not  recognized  its  obligation  and  if 
you  cannot  afford  to  hire  a  specialist,  whatever 
you  do  is  at  least  better  than  nothing. 


Epilogu< 


Hamlet:  Will  you  play  upon  this  pipe? 
Guildenstern:  My  lord,  I  cannot.  ...  I  know  no 

touch  of  it. 
Hamlet:    .  .  .  Govern    these   ventages    with    your 

fingers    and   thumb,   give   it   breath   with   your 

mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent  music. 

Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 
Guildenstern:  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any 

utterance  of  harmony;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

To  the  untutored,  good  speech  may  seem  as 
easy  to  attain  as  Hamlet  pretended  eloquent 
music  to  be,  but  the  informed  know  better. 
Beneath  its  disarming  simplicity  and  its  artful 
artlessness  lies  a  science  complex  in  theory  and 
difficult  in  application.  In  this  volume  we  have 
attempted  to  sketch  the  broad  outlines  of  that 
science  and  to  offer  finger  exercises  for  acquiring 
skill. 
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